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“NBWS OF THE WEEK. | 


No new events are reported from the Black Sea or the Baltic; but 
we have corrections of the reports which we received last week, | 
and are better able to estimate the real effect of the latest achieve- 
ments. In the first place, however, let us note a slight deviation 
from an authentic statement which has created considerable mis- 
conce in the public mind. General Simpson announced that 
he and General Pélissier had resolved on “ opening fire” from the 
English and French batteries at dawn on the 17th. In the lan- | 

of the press, this immediately became a “renewal of the 
Cbesiment: and we must confess that the error passed without 
check: hence the public eagerly expected a final attack and the 
storming of the town; whereas the renewal of the cannonade was 
intended simply to keep up a pressure upon the Russians while 
the of the siege-works was advanced. 

The detailed accounts of the battle on the Tchernaya show that 
it was a much more important affair than it seemed in the first 
brief report. The narrow river winds along the valley to which 
it gives its name, between the rising ground occupied by the 
Piedmontese and the French troops on the left bank, and the com- 
paratively open country expanding towards M‘Kenzie’s Farm 
ridge on the right. The river is traversed by the bridge of Traktir, 
where the main attack took place ; but the Russians must have 
crossed at several points, and they also took possession of a hill 
which lay to the Ich of their march towards the river. The Pied- 
montese were stationed to the right of the French, near a battery 
of position occupied by the British with heavy guns, and not far 
from the point where the river emerges from a narrow gorge; the 
low ground on the left bank widens as the river advances, and was 
covered by the guns of the battery, which as it were looked down 
the valley parallel with the river ; while the French, in four divi- 
sions, occupied the hills and received the assailants with a direct 
fire. It was, as the Globe remarks, the position of Alma reversed. 
The Russians came with siege-implements, apparently intended to 
make a stay. They were received with a fire which must have 
crushed them as they advanced. Whether they came to the 
bayonet or not, does not appear; but, 60,000 strong, they came on 
with a will to stop where they advanced. They were nevertheless 
driven back, and they left upon the field 3300 men in dead alone. 
Prince Gortschakoff—who led in person, and not Liprandi—says 
that he “had to retire,” and that he waited four hours for the 
Allies to come up. He retreated, in fact, at the moment when 
the French and English reserves came in sight; and it took him, 
nodoubt, a long while to rally before he could form again for the 
backward march. 

We inferred last week that one motive for this attack was the 
pressure put upon the Russians by the want of provisions. The 
Morning Post says this week, that it has “ more than ever reason 
to believe that the Russian forces in the Crimea are suffering in- 
tensely from want of food and necessary supplies.” The Post 
seldom hazards these direct statements without some positive 
grounds, 

The detailed accounts from the Baltic, again, confirm our infer- 
ence that the unoflicial writers who sent the first accounts had un- 
duly magnified the results. We perhaps rate the achievement at 
its highest when we say that it constitutes a very successful ex- 
periment in the use of gun-boats and mortar-vessels. The forti- 
fications which guard the portal to the inlet of Helsingfors extend 
over several islands, and form a chain of considerable length; they 
Sre‘armed with 800 guns, and appear to be impregnable by the 

y form of attack; that is to say, any floating batteries that 
came within range would be destroyed more quickly than the 
Stone of the fortress. The mortar-vessels, however, were kept 
continually in motion, so as to mock the range of the Russian 

upners; and the red-hot shot and shell that rained from the walls | 
almost innocuous. On the other hand, the fire from the mor- 
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tar-vessels poured combustibles within the Russian works, lodged 
there the seeds of a great conflagration, and occasioned many ex- 
plosions, The advantage in this kind of warfare was so decidedly 


| on the side of the gun-boats, that their power seems to have been 


limited only by the capacity of the guns and the supply of ammu- 
nition ; and they hauled off at last rather through the fatigue of 
the iron guns than through any power of the enemy to damage 
them. But the permanent defences of the fortress had not been 
It seems to result from this experiment, that 


a sufficient fleet of gun-boats could make any place within their 


| range too hot to hold the enemy, even if they could not beat it to 


pieces. 





Very full aceounts of the Queen’s visit come daily from Paris; 
but they are all supplied by those who view the scene from a dis- 
tance as it were. The history of the visit has yet to be written; 
and possibly it will never be given to the English public, until 
we have the life of George William Frederick Earl of Clarendon, 
with his private correspondence ; unless Prince Albert will him- 
self perform a service to his country and to mankind, by telling us 
all that passed,—the tasteful entertainment, the discourses, disen- 
gaged yet often grave, the discussion of conflicts and alliances, the 
clashing of ideas between the daughter of the Guelphs and the re- 
presentative of the Napoleonic dynasty. So far we only know, 
that as it was set down for the Queen in a programme last week, 
so has her Majesty been going through her appointed course—with 
one marked deviation: Prince Jerome absented himself with the 
keys of the tomb of Napoleon, and the Queen could not 
visit it; so the plan for the day was altered. For the rest, the 
skeleton of the programme has been clothed in flesh and blood and 
robed in the banners of festivity. Wherever the Queen has shown 
herself, there also France has shown herself in her representative 
multitudes. It required an immense concourse of military to kee 
clear the roads when the Queen arrived on Saturday; it sigubet 
a reinforcement of police, not to keep order among the multitude 
that thronged the Exposition, but to open the path, which would 
have been opened spontaneously if it had not been “every- 
body’s business” to make way. For nothing is more .con- 
spicuous in the whole state of Paris, this week, than. the 
freedom left to the people, and the perfectly frank and ge- 
nerous use which they make of their freedom. The mili- 
tary was used to mark out pathways; the police to guide the 
people in their movements, so that currents Res not cross and 
all locomotion be impeded. But it is quite evident that Paris, so 
to speak, has been let loose in a manner which would have ren- 
dered all coercion impossible, if the people itself had not codperated 
in maintaining order. The feeling in the country is shown by the 
estimate of the police that there are in the French capital 600,000 
persons over and above its ordinary population. We expressed a 
doubt last week whether the cheers of the people would be so 
hearty as they were in Louis Philippe’s day at Eu—whether, after 
having been permitted only to say “ yes or no,” the French retained 
the faculty of saying anything more: to acertain extent it may be 
said that they have adopted the Napoleonic régime by their will- 
ing acceptance of its regulations on this great occasion, and by the 
really spontaneous codperation of the whole people in swelling the 
welcome for the guest of the Emperor. If such is the fact;—and 
it is too plain not to have been observed already,—it follows that 
under the alliance of the crowns the alliance of the people is 
really going on; and in the blessings involved by that drawing 
together of two such nations, we have one of the largest com- 
pensations for the loss which is sustained through war. 

The news of the week presents a curious contrast in the posi- 
tion of two public men, which is full of political instruction. Mr. 
Duffy retires from the Irish stage, and from his association with 
the Irish people, to seek an asylum and better fortune in Australia, 
Lord Stanley opened the grounds and house of Knowsley, Lord 
Derby’s patrimonial mansion, to five thousand of the middle and 
working classes incorporated as the Institutional Association of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. As in Yorkshire, the Mechanics Insti- 
tutions and local libraries have associated in order to cireulate the 
books which each individual body possesses amongst the whole 
number, and to obtain a better class of lectures by forming a circuit 
for the lecturers. Thus 16,000 persons are incorporated in seventy 
institutions, possessing about 250,000 volumes; and adult educa- 
tion makes a progress, says Lord Stanley, which is independent of 
agitation or aid. Before it was quite so prosperous, the heir of 
the house of Derby had perfectly identified himself with that ad- 
vance of popular education. He may differ in view from many of 


| his associates; he may be aristocratic; his motive may be policy; 


there may be more of head than heart—though that would be a 
very unfair inference, for the heart is seldom the worse for having 
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a brighter light shed upon it from the head: but at all events, | 


with the progress of the people in these parts Lord Stanley is | 
— as something better than a patron—a fellow workman, 
a guide. 

‘tr. Duffy, faithful to the old dogma that “ England’s difficulty | 
is Ireland’s opportunity,” has been endeavouring to wave the green 
flag ever since the rebels of 1848 were transported; since famine, 
fever, and emigration have marched off millions of his countrymen ; 
since wages have risen to an English level, and high priests of 
Milesian faith have deserted to the British connexion. At last, 
convinced that the enterprise will not do, after identifying himself 
with the non-progress of the people and a state of things that is | 
permanently passing away, the once popular Duffy has no other 
recourse but something very like self-transportation. An amiable 
man, a literary rather than a practical politician, he has mistaken 
his mission ; and he pays the penalty. But there is much taught 
by this lesson, in the = tear A of an Ultra-Liberal and the success 
of a young Conservative statesman. 





The Railway meetings of the week call for comparatively little 
remark, except in filling up a confirmation of the points that we 
advanced last week, when we noticed the two most striking in- 
stances of loss from false policy. Certain incidents out of doors 
remind us of one very serious item in the profit and loss account— 
a leak in the strong box of the railway system. We have the re- 
ports of not fewer than six “accidents,” some of them really 
serious, and all arising from preventible causes. On the Eastern 
Counties, the engine of a Tilbury train fails; a Woolwich train 
dashes into it, and many persons are hurt. In the Sunnit 
tunnel of the Lincolnshire and Yorkshire Railway, a goods- 
train overtakes a heavy excursion-train, which had come to 
a stand for want of steam power on slippery rails; and there is 
another crash, with much bruising of passengers. On the Great 
Western, near the junction with the Oxford, Worcester, and Wol- 
verhampton line, a short passenger-train gets off the rails, jerked 
out of its place, it is supposed, by the failure of a bolt which 
fastens a switch to the sleeper. On the Lincolnshire and Yorkshire 
Railway, near Mumps station, a short train is jerked off the line 
from some unknown cause. On the South Devon line, an up-train 
from Plymouth runs into a siding near Ivy Bridge, the points 
having been left open through the neglect of the pointsman. On 
the North British line, as an express-train from Edinburgh to 
Berwick approached the Border, the powerful engine left the 
line and ran down an embankment, the train partially follow- 
ing. Now in every one of these cases the cause of accident was 
manifectly preventible. The machinery must have been either 
imperfect or out of order, or the duty of some servant was neg- 
lected. The injury to rolling stock must be considerable; the 
compensation to passengers will form no small sum; and the 
damage done to traffic, although not to be ascertained, must also 
abstract a substantial amount of money from the railway strong 
box. If economy dictates want of the repairs or the attendance 
necessary to prevent these accidents, it is a false economy. 

The engine involved in the last accident was the one used for 
the Royal train when it travels North. In this case, the train was 
going at a considerable speed, to make up for three minutes lost : 
the Royal train usually travels at great speed. On herreturn from 
France, the Queen will proceed by that very line to the Highlands. 
Does not the occurrence teach us, that the engines, the carriages 
for the train, and every mile of the rails and permanent way, ought 
to be examined before the Queen’s journey to Balmoral ? 


Queen Virtoria’s Visit to Warts. 

Tue Queen left Osborne at half-past four on Saturday morning, and 
arrived off Boulogne about half-past one. The Victoria and Albert car- 
ried the royal standard at the main, the tricolor at the fore, the union 
jack at the bows, and the royal ensign at the stern. The escort squadron 
also hoisted the national flags, and the ships “ dressed”’ to receive the 
Queen. As the Victoria and Albert appeared in sight, cannon fired from 
Capecure; the English squadron gave forth the royal salute; and long 
lines of infantry on the heights sent forth a roll of musketry. But the 
throng of people was more remarkable than the military spectacle. The 
royal yacht crossed the bar at a quarter to two, and drew up alongside of 
the pavilion erected on the quay. Here the Emperor awaited his guests ; 
and a stage being thrown from the quay to the ship, he quickly ran up 
the platform, and, after kissing her Majesty’s hand, he saluted her on 
both cheeks. Then he shook hands with Prince Albert, the Princess 
Royal, and the Prince of Wales; and, giving his hand to the Queen, con- 
ducted her to the pavilion; where she received the civic authorities and 
the English residents. After this ceremony, the Queen’s party entered 
the carriages awaiting them; and as they drove to the railway station, 
the Emperor mounted his horse, and rode, as captain of the guard, at her 
Majesty’s right hand, Marshal Magnan taking the left. Our Queen wore 
a blue satin visite and white bonnet: the Emperor appeared in the uni- 
form of a general of division, with the grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honour ; while Prince Albert wore the uniform of a Field-Marshal and 
the blue riband of the Garter. The railway station was a triumph of 
upholstery—all bedecked with silk and velvet flags, gilding, flowers, 
leopards, bees and eagles, “ regardless of expense.” The party occupied 
nine carriages, and started at half-past two. At Abbeville, the Mayor 
presented an address; at Amiens, the daughter of the Prefect gave the 
Queen a nosegay ; and after this the train sped away with great rapidity, 
and arrived in Paris at ten minutes past seven. 

It may fairly be said that all Paris was astir and in the streets from 
mid-day. Throughout the entire route from the Strasbourg terminus to 
St. Cloud, there were lines of human beings—in the streets closely pack- 
ed, on the houses, in the houses, massed along the avenues of the Champs 
Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne. And besides the enormous masses of 


people of all classes, dressed in all kinds of costumes, it is calculateg tha 
there were 200,000 men of the Line andthe National Guards under —_ 
presenting a double line of soldiers five miles long. In some places Wer, 
workmen ; in others rows of elegantly-dreased women ; in others de - 
tations. The colours of the dresses, the glitter of the arms, the dials 
of splendid upholstery along the whole route, and above all the number 
less crowds, formed a series of spectacles described as unequalled. At the 
terminus were gathered a strange collection : Lady Cowley, and g kind 
of Court circle of Parisian dames ; a group of cantiniéres of the Guides - 
Marshal Magnan and his staff; Major-General Torrens ; Prince Ne 
poleon, carefully exhibiting the appearance and “‘ costume” of ‘the 
‘Great Emperor’; two English officers, and a representative of an 
arm in the French service; besides a group of civilians—the ai. 
rectors and some shareholders of the railway. The weather had been 
brilliantly fine; the crowds had been hours in the sun; the day vu 
drawing to a close before the signal was given of the arrival of the trajp 
As the engine slowly entered the station, the band of the Guides playej 
“God save the Queen,” and a royal salute closely followed. But =o 
the Emperor appeared, leading the Queen, followed by Prince Albert ani 
the children, a great shout, taken up outside, arose ; some crying “ Viyg }, 
Reine!’ “ Vive l'Empereur!”’ others “ Vivat!” and here and there . 
hearty English “ Hurrah!” Having entered the carriages, the Royal party 
proceeded on their way, through the thickly-peopled Boulevards, resound. 
ing with acclamations. Asthey approached the Arc de Triomphe, the rout, 
was suddenly illuminated; and as they passed through the Bois de Boy. 
logne the outriders carried torches, which gave a very picturesque air { 
the procession. Finally they arrived at St. Cloud; where the Empreg 
and Count Walewski received the Queen. 

It is remarked by the correspondents that the Queen looked remark. 
ably well, and made a very favourable impression on the Parisians 

On Sunday the Queen rested at St. Cloud. The Chaplain of the By. 
tish Embassy performed divine service in the forenoon; in the afternogy 
the Emperor and his guests drove in the Bois de Boulogne; and after, 
a dinner en famille, there was a concert of sacred music in the Palag 
executed by the Conservatoire de Musique. Monday's amusements wer 
also in accordance with the published programme. Breakfast at § 
Cloud was followed by a visit to the Exposition, for the purpose of jp. 
specting the Palais des Beaux Arts. The Queen was received by the Im. 
perial Commissioners, headed by Prince Napoleon, the Foreign Com. 
missioners, and the J urors—our own countrymen mustering in consider. 
able force. ‘The Emperor conducted the Queen, and Prince Albert his 
elder children. There was a large crowd in the place, separated from 


the Royal party only by the French police. At one moment, indeed, 
when Prince Albert had lingered behind, the crowd intervened 
and separated them from the Queen. In the order of their pro 
ceeding, they first inspected the German pictures, under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Waagner; next the Belgian paintings; then th 
French works of art, Horace Vernet and Ingres having each a saloon 
to himself; and lastly the exhibition of English paintings. Having gon 
through all the rooms, and up-stairs and round the galleries, the Queen 
returned to the central room and looked once more upon the French 
works, At one point in their course through the building they stopped 


to listen to a choir of trained workmen who sang “‘ God save the Queen. 
From the Exposition, loudly cheered on their way, the Royal party went 
to lunch at the Elysée; and after visiting ‘“ I.a Sainte Chapelle,” they 
returned to St. Cloud, at half-past five o'clock. In the progress through 
the streets and Boulevards, immense numbers of the population—“all 
Paris’’ in fact—were present. The route traversed efforded the Parisians 
every opportunity of making up for the disappointment of Saturday 
including as it did a view of the Hétel de Ville, of the Quartier St. An- 
toine, the Place de la Bastille, and the whele line of the Boulevards. In 
the evening sixty guests sat at the dinner-table at St. Cloud. AA list 
their names is given— 

**The Queen, the Emperor, the Empress, Prince Albert, his Royal Highness 


Prince Adalbert of Bavaria and his two Aides-de-camp, Prince Napoleor 
and an Aide-de-camp, Marshal Magnan, the Duke de Cambacérés, M 
Fould, M. Abatucci, Count Walewski, M. Troplong, M. Billault, M. de 


Morny, the Marquis d’Espeuilles, Prince de Wagram, Duke de Plaisance, 
General Baron Renault, General Grosbon, the Marquis of Breadalbane, Lord 
Abercorn, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Cowley, Lord A. Paget, Honourable 
Colonel Phipps, Honourable Major-General Grey, Lieutenant-Colonel Bid- 
dulph, Sir James Clarke, General Rollin, General de Cotte, General de 
Montebello, Colonel Fleury, Count Bacciocchi, the Marquis de Belmont, 
Viscount Walsh, Baron de Montbrun, Baron Morand, Colonel Valabré 
Marquis de la Grange, Count Charles de Tascher, the Princess Mathilde 
and one of her Ladies of Honour, Madame Magnan, the Baroness de Cam- 
bacérés, Madame Fould, Baroness de Bassano, Countess Walewski, Madame 
Troplong, Dowager-Duchess de Vicence, Marquise d’ Espeuilles, Princess de 
Wagram, Lady Cowley, Lady Ely, Lady Churchill, Miss Bulteel, Princess 
d’ Essling, Marquise de las Marismas, Madame de Sauley, Countess de Réy- 
neval, Countess de Labédoyére.”’ 

On Tuesday, at the early hour of ten o’clock the Royal party set 
for Versailles. 

‘* The drive is one of extraordinary beauty, diversified by a noble variety 
of perspective. Now in the secluded avenues of the park round St. Cloud, 











now emerging on the highway which passes through the picturesque tow! 
of Avray, now winding along the banks of the Seine, with tall poplar-trees 
casting their shadows across its bosom, now plunging into the forest and 
from its crest descending into the well-wooded velley in which Louis lk 


Grand built his world-famous palace,—here of itself was a rich treat alike 
for prince or peasant in such a morning’s excursion. The inhabitants 
the neighbourhood of course turned out to pay their unpretending homage, 
and the Ville d’Avray was decorated in a very simple but most effective 
manner with flowers and evergreens. The town of Versailles, usually 
dull and stupid, looked quite gay and lively. A grand triumphal, arch ha¢ 
been constructed at the Eastern end of the great avenue by which the palace 
is approached, and along its course a great abundance of flags tastefully at 
ranged were displayed.” 

In strict privacy they traversed the state apartments; then, returt 
to their carriages, drove through the stately gardens, and round the won- 
derful fountains. : 

“As the imperial cortége passed slowly down towards the Tapis Vert, a 
admirable opportunity was afforded the public of seeing their royal visitors; 
of which, it must be confessed, they were not slow to avail themsetves- 
Those who were in the garden scrambled up the embankment, reckl : 
the damage they were doing to the beautiful flowers; and those who had 
hitherto reposed comfortably under the great trees of the park came running 
in from every quarter, endeavouring to get a nearer view, to wipe their 
foreheads, and to cheer vociferously, all at the same time. Her Majests 
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med pleased, and bowed frequently and gracefully to the crowd; and the 
Prince of Wales enjoyed the scene highly,—as, indeed, he has enjoyed 
his arrival in Paris. He rushes up the various grand stuir- 


-erytbing since 
—— of the show palaces, scorning the offered help of the maids of honour, 


and yesterday evening made a tour of the city incognito, 4 la Haroun Al- 
raschid ; the Emperor himself performing the part of his faithful Vizier. 
‘After examining every object of interest in the immediate neigh- 
hourhood of the palace, the illustrious party proceeded to the Trianon, and 
explored that also. There they were joined by her Majesty the Empress ; 
whose delicate state of health does not permit her to take any very promi- 
nent part in the present festivities of the Court. She and the Emperor, ac- 
companied by their royal guests, now withdrew to the chalet behind the 
Trianon ; where, in perfect retirement, they had coffee served to them on 
the grass. The pretty chalet, with its adjoining sheet of water and mill- 
wheel, appeared to take the Queen « omplete ly by surprise ; and her gratifica- 
tion and that of the Prince were still greater when the splendid band of the 
Guides made the air of this sweet spot resound w ith the choicest musi . 
Returning to St. Cloud at four o'clock, the Emperor and his guests 
dined en famille. This night they w« nt in state to the Grand Opera; 
passing thither between a double row of illuminations. ‘the exterior of 


I 


the operahouse was also splendidly lighted up, and no expense spared in 
display. ;, 

“ The Emperor's box was erected in the grand tier directly opposite the 
stage ; and on either side of it stood, like a statue, a soldier of the Cent- 
Garde, en grande tenue,—superb-looking fellows, as superbly dressed and 
equipped. Two others stood sentry on the stage at either wing. ‘The pit 
was entirely filled with gentlemen in full evening costume; and the stalls 
and tiers of boxes resembled so many parterres of rare flowers from the 
amount of beauty exalted by the highest triumphs of the toilette with 
which they overflowed. When the Emperor and Empress, with their 
guests, ente red, the whole house rose to receive them; and from that 
brilliant assemblage our Queen met with a reception worthy of those who 
gave and of her who was the object of it. The enthusiastic pl audits had 
hardly subsided when the ort hestra began to pl ay the National Anthem, and 
at its close the cheering was renewed ind long sustained. Her Majesty 
gracefully ackn »wledged these tokens of the high favour with which she is 


regarded by the upper classes in Paris. She was tastefully but simply 








dressed, and wore the riband of the Garter, and on her head a tiara of dia- 
monds. She sat on the right hand of the Empress, having the Emperor on 
her right, and looked remarkably well; on the right hand of the 
Napoleon, and on the lef f the Empress 
Princess Mathilde on his left 


the Garter also, and, as usual, ap- 


Emperor was the Prince u 

Prince Albert, who again had the 

The Emperor wore the riband of 

peared in the uniform of a general of division Prince Albert displayed the 

insignia of the Legion of Honour over his Field-Marshal’s uniform, The 
; } +} 


and her delicate but beauti- 


The Royal and Imperial 


Empress wore a magnificent tiara of di imonds; 

ful features were the theme of general admiration 
personages seated in front, with the Maids of Honour standing behind them, 
formed together a group whicl , 
Another enthusiastic correspondent says—‘‘ Her Majesty looked remarkably 


She talked a great deal to the Emperor in the 





1 Was at once historical and dramat« 


well, and in excellent spirit 








course of the evening. Her unaffected good humour, and the ease, simpli- 
city, and dignity of her manners, charmed all beholders Phere 

an indescribable fascination in her smile, which sheds gladness aroun 
her. The genialit of her nature was visibly reflected in t 
isually impassible features of the Emperor. When he spoke to her his eyes 
sparkled with unwonted brillianey, and a smile curled about hislip. In that 
yuntenance, so difficult to read, one might plainly see, mixed with an ur 


feigned deference and respect for his illustrious guest, a sentiment of inte! 
self-satisfaction at having gained a great political point at which he had lor 
of the Queen of land in the capital of Fran 





been alming—the presence 











The Empress, I regret to say, looked very delicate Sh poke but 
either to the Queen or Prince Albert, and seemed to sufler from fatig 
The performance was of a miscellaneous character, C ] \ 
i were the chief vocalists, and Rosati was the principal figure in tl 


to the Exposition, Es- 





The great work of Wednesday was a long vi 





corted by the Emperor, and guided by Prince Napoleon, the illustriot 
guests wandered for three hours through the courts of the Palace of In- 


I when 


dustry ; resting only for one brief moment, to take 1 freshment, 
the greater portion of the sights had been seen. Much time was spent in 
the Pavillon de Panorama; with its unrivalled collection from the esta- 
blishments at Sévres, Gobelins, and Beauvais; its hangings, carpets, and 
tapestry, from the looms of Aubusson, its gold and silver work, an 
above all, the crown jewels of France placed in the very centre of th 


pavilion. 


“The Queen examined for a long time and with the liveliest curiosity the 
imperial crown and the immense number of splendid jewels by which it is 
surrounded. The former is of exquisite design and workmanshiy 1 diaden 


in the true sense of the word, and surmounted at the pex by the Regent 





liamond, which, though somewhat smaller, seems to be a far more 
stone than its rival the Koh-i-noor.’ 

Leaving the Exposition, the Emperor took his guests to lunch ¢ 
Tuileries, and thenec they returned to St. Cloud. Here they dined; and 


in the evening the troupe of the Gymnase performed the “ Fils du | 
mille. 
hursday opened with a visit to the Exposition ft 
accompanied by Prince Napoleon. Then, after lunche 
} La] h, > 
the whole party went to the Louvre. But the chief ev 





a ball at the Hotel de Ville, given ostensibly | 
“ The greatest tri imph of French decorative art whi 


y tie V1 








yet seen,” the Morning Cho € yrrespon lent re ports, 

the Hotel de Ville, prepared for the ball last night. I have witnessed a 

the grand fétes which have been given at the Hotel de Ville f me year 
pas it the one which was given yesterday i ‘ y surpassed 

m Dee any that had gone before it Vie 1 i ip d tI 

numerous company, the floral decorations, the 1 draperies, the illiant 


tights, the murmuring cascades, the ceaseless jets d’eaux, 
paintings of the splendid salles, are matters which the pencil of the pau 
pe nenadharre fairly represent, and which it is impossible for the pen 
adequate ly to describe.”’ 
The Imperial and Royal party entered the Hotel de Ville abou 
ws Queen and th« Emperor, Prince Albert and the Princess Mat 
a Napoleon and Lady ¢ owl y, Prince Adalb rt of Bavaria and M 
Seversi le Hausmann, formed the quadrille at the open 
l Arab Sheiks were presented to the Queen when she took her seat. 

Having walked through the apartments, her Majesty departed at half- 
past eleven o'clock, and returned to St. Cloud. 

Yesterday, the Queen made her second visit to the Exposition ; lunched 
at the Fe ole Militaire ; and at five o’clock witnessed a review of 45,000 
soldiers in the Champ de Mars. The Queen drove on to the ground with 











opening of the ball 
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the Empress, in an open carriage; followed by the Emperor, Prince Al- 
bert, Prince Napoleon, and the Prince of Bavaria, on horseback. When 
the troops defiled, the two ladies viewed the spectacle from the balcony 
of the Ecole Militaire rhe evening was devoted to the Opéra Con ique. 

This terminated the public life of Queen Victoria in Paris, according to 
the programm« what remains, before the departure, is devoted to the 
forest of St. Germains, family sociality, and “‘ rest.’ 


Che Aretropalis. 
d great Metropolis without a conspicuous 
event. ‘True, these are the waning days of August, and London, always 
dull then, is now duller than it is wont to be. ‘The Ministers have long 
been up and away, but still a shadowy War Council haunts th 


) e region ol 
Whitehall; the Premier flits to and fro, while the War Minister and the 
| 
l 





Right Honourable Baronet his Fortunatus at the Treasury keep constant 
watch and ward, But the streets are vacant; the public halls are empty ; 
even the Peace par ire stil Ilundreds have gone to the moors ; thou- 
sands to tl ] places of the Continent; tens of thousands to Paris ; 





























some even Crimea. Still the Metropolis affords one unfailing 
supply of Justice holds her sittings in the heart of the great Baby- 
n; the iry always finds enough to do; fraud and irder and 
the lesser mes ar | t tow And thus, alth 1 no politi- 
cal or social sign of healthy public life finds a place in the week’s annals, 
the Newgate calendar and t local Police sheet are as rife as ever with 
proofs human vi und frailty 
The sittings of the Central Criminal Court were opened on Monday, and 
have been continu tl rhout the week 
On Thursday, t first ti nnected with the great frauds by Davidson, 
Gordon, and Cole, came on. Gordon was tried for not having surrendered 
is a bankrupt When it ies wing some 500,000/., with only 2000/, 
t asse and after raising larg m n false warrants, Gor n 1 David- 
sol 1 to the Cor ! hey é 1 bankrupts, and notices left at 
their places of 3 the) i not rrender; they wel ventually ar- 
! ! I D Ss prisone! [he facts appeared t 
ve ni but there are doubts as to whether they 
vere legally } ed Mr. Cha rs raised many objections—respecting the 
non-pr 1ctior ! iments in bankruptey, th ving of notices 
mistakes it tl iunty in which West Ham is situated, and so on; and 
Mr. Justice | t r f them, against the event of further | argu- 
I t Mr. ¢ rs als ntended that there was no pr tl Gordon 
f from this country to avoid surrendering as a bankrupt. Mr. Justice 
Krle summed-up unfavourat to the accused und the Jury n returned 
aA Ver t of G 
As the ev I Davi I t ( use 
nd ast reser 1 lor ! I 
, : | t rzes shoul ni 
\ I i | « when I ) I 
S | i his wile ! “ ed i 
I por beca it W mised sh 
0) i _ the d tt Central 
( i ( } \ tal | } tisfactior ] % 
; i } nt at ' 
I I We nd W ! we transporte y years 
il ‘ I " es 
I M t ’ harg 
! § examit t nster 
J | ‘ estic serv e-ser- 
} rn ved in Hill 
| 1 by ttu gings Lat- 
y M } ‘ t y ad; had iy 1 f being 
t ible l ! 3 e she i! gel lodgers, 
I M could not bear up, and t i had a 
Y rs ‘ Wh reminded of her nu r, a helpless 
| t daug “ t ve her behind t t Several 
‘ S ! t | ul iful " er Next we 
f I t u vetray gr { xiety t ret it 
rl M l isi0 
" t " und iy we | the | 
t \ ‘ ! next g, Miss ppeared 
serv es I pper, " ld 
s t I t t y the 
V M Miss her ¢ > her mother 
' . = ' . 
break h " 1 1 when she returned to wash them founda 
s | yw r \} it n M ] \ i ‘ 
in ay r M Cra \ 1 to her, I nad—I 
na n i y ‘ Lv I her vy suet 
got ou l, t trou 8 I t er 
prisoner put | lee I el + > Sn 
‘ Mrs. Cra t ! I ‘\ 
y t t q s l lt ih 
‘ 1 ‘ , Y 
Mrs. J | } 
she ¢ I ane t Miss J - ow 
’ : ? t i e © ra I 4 t 
! I t id 
I I man Ca Mat 
lt was t Phe 
i il t t » iY 
1 Harv " nded Lv t t 
the | Fortur 
' ’ Sir Robert Carden t Ha 
severely t ex] regre that I ! pubis 
I ntiy fr I t 
tercesslor t \ t na ! y t 
Messrs. M t f credit from a Spanish hous 
n Val i I 110 t John Manuel Cam] \ man 
i hin ( I 1d letter of credit, obtau a check 
f et ney f I ta ( He st no time in cashing the check, 
ind exchanging t) f-England notes for foreign money wher 
the notes—a v Ol vere paid into the Bank, suspicion caused inquiry 
and Murrieta and ( cing narrowly into the letters of credit, concluded 
they were forge They set the constables on the watch for the sup- 
pose , and t flicers arrested two Spaniards—Mar e Corta- 
y t tained the check, and Miguel M ASSIp, his companion 
B the Bow Street Magistrate, Cortazor denie his guilt, ane 
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ag . . . —— 
-enough t» remember, either in the case of neighbours or in our own, B 

when you attempt to mix up business and pleasure, you are very apt to a 
by spoiling both. Now, we are met here, not to consult, not r 
discuss, not to deliberate upon any subject of public interest: : 


Massip was indignant at the arrest. The former demanded to see the Spanish 
Ambassador; and both were remanded. 





An inquest has been held on the bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Hoof, the couple 
who died at Kensington so suddenly and within so short a time of each 
other, as noted in the obituary last week. From the evidence of the family | social enjoyment. There are not many things better than ag fi 
medical attendant, there seemed no doubt that both died from disease of the | summer’s day in the country: and, after these mutual gre tings 


| r 
| 
heart: Mr. Hoof had been ailing for some time; his sudden death so power- | paid, let us not spoil the enjoyment of this day by ceremony, oop. 


are met simply for the purpose of holiday-making, and for agreeable 


fully affected Mrs. Hoof that she expired three hours after him. Mr. Hoof | straint, or formality of any kind. I assure you that there is not one of all 
was a railway-contractor, and the sole architect of his fortunes: he has left | those I see before me on this lawn—whether old or young, man, woman ? 
half a million sterling, half of which will be inherited by the wife of Sir | child—who enjoys the present spectacle more thoroughly than I do. I ney 4 
Henry Muggeridge, one of the London Sheriffs. look around this old place—I never walk in that park, with which ] ed 

An extensive fire occurred soon after noon on Tuesday on the premises of | You will shortly make acquaintance—but I think that to my mind and tp 

Messrs. Myers, the builders, in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. my eye it wants only one thing to make it perfect—and that is a few mors 

, : < happy faces to enliven its glades. That thought and my wish have been 
fully gratified today; and I hope that this may be only the first of many 
similar excursions, for which I will undertake to say that we here shall be 
ready to give every facility.” 

Then, speaking of their institutions, he told them that the principle of 
adult education is beyond controversy ; that it only requires to be practically 
carried out in the speediest and silentest manner. We sec that a little which 
men can be brought to do for themselves is better than a great deal which 
shall be done for them; and we see also that no interference either of the 
Government or the community can absolve the parent from the duty of seeing 


Che Provinces. 

The Duke of Cambridge presented colours to the Swiss Battalion at 
Dover, and the Foreign Legion at Shorncliffe, on Wednesday. The 
latter incident took place in Sandling Park, the seat of Mr. Raikes Currie 
M.P. The Legion, 2800 strong, marched from Shorncliffe to Sandling | 
Park, in the forenoon. The moment they entered its bounds they spread 
out in skirmishing order, fighting through the grounds up to the man- r I y tt 
sion; on which one portion of the troops made an attack, while the other that his children are instructed. Irom this, he held, it follows that the parents 
portion repelled it. The whole were then drawn up on the lawn, forming | ™¥S¢ be interested in the on aS ae Se qo be interested when 
three sides of asquare. A large party—including Lord Palmerston, Lord ay Nara ~ advantages of rey ber ay “ po oe _— interest ig 
Panmure, M. Musurus, Mr. Peel, Lord Cardigan, Mr. Hayter, and Mr. | soa object o t fs engrave tog hag 8 aber op jects he should be 

: om - . ” ed too far. To cries of “Go on!” he replied—* No, I will not go on: this 
Cowper—were assembled as spectators. The Chaplain having addressed | j, 9 yery fine evening, and I am sure that you will enjoy yourselves bette 
the men in German, the Duke of Cambridge spoke in the same language | elsewhere. Lord Derby is at present in Scotland, but he has exprely 
to the men, with considerable animation. Having expressed his regret | charged me to state to you his regret that he could not be pre sent on tha 
that his sister, who should have given away the colours, was unavoidably | occasion. I will therefore conclude by offering to you, in my father’s name 
absent, he handed them to the youngest ensigns with the usual ceremo- | and my own, our thanks for the compliment and courtesy of this visit; and 
nies, The troops were then inspected by the Duke, the Premier, the | our thanks also—although that is not more than might have been expected 
Minister of War, and Lord Cardigan. Having marched past the front of —for the admirable courtesy and good humour displayed towards those who, 
the mansion, they dispersed over the park. Subsequently they were | *mongst so large a number, are necessarily stationed to keep order. Lastly, 
regaled with a substantial dinner, and enjoyed themselves till nightfall |" Lord Derby's name and my own, I offer you a very hearty welcome, The 

house has, I hope, been thrown freely open to you. In the park and gardens 


ith singi ancing, ¢ r amusement: : - ! ; 
a In he oe caeaniie Goem pore tai oa I is distinguished guests : there are persons stationed to point out what is best worth seeing: you have 
ean time, Ar. Currie entertained his distinguishe guests at | yet some hours of daylight, and I wish you a very pleasant afternoon,” 

luncheon with the customary dessert of toasts and speeches. Mr. Currie (Many cheers.) . 
proposed the Duke of Cambridge, known to every Englishman as “the After giving three cheers for the Earl and Countess of Derby and Lord 


care’ fria ” Tha . . no . - , . > A 
soldiers’ friend.’ The Duke proposed “the health of the German Stanley, the company again betook themselves to their amusements, and 
—— a Stutterheim . a again am the | did not leave the grounds until dusk. 

ealth of the Duke. Mr, C », saying the ) saved , ou on nai : ai —_— 
- - r, Currie, saying that he believed from the bottom The British Archeological Association selected the Isle of Wight for 
of his heart that the honour of England is safe in the keeping of Lord : . . “heptane ei » . | 
, ‘ : t -5 the seat of their congress this year. They met on Monday, and sub- 
Palmerston, proposed his health and that of her Majesty’s Ministers. her ss 5 2 °° ) . , 
) . . , : . We sequently visited the antiquities of the island. Mr. Pettigrew delivered 
Lord Palmerston said, his task of returning thanks was more gratifying |, 2, ° : . Town-hall of N Tl 
; rca ; “ae — “i the introductory address in the Town-hall of Newport. 1e days were 
than usual, because he had that morning seen a proof of the soundness of ont Me Meret Cae 
“wes . : > 3s devoted to excursions, the evenings to the reading and hearing of papers, 
the policy of one of the measures recommended to Parliament for the sapere > aka Rail 7 
: 7 , - In this way, the company visited Carisbrook Castle and the other in- 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and because what they had seen reflects Mesilla > Ss S| , i ' Mr P 1 
Gib Michert heneur em thet mebte neenle Ghe tahebt 2 : : f | teresting ruins; and Mr. Planché, Mr. Davis, Mr. Hearn, Mr. Pettigrew 
gnes ( a 10bie 20 Pic avd. > Vas rezions oO . , } 
" be poune pocye . ae VOSS SOGOEs ¢ and others, read essays—on the Lords of the Isle, the Relics of Charles 
Germany. = oder : . 
“Wo. : = a a eee , the First, on English Architecture, and so on. 

We well know the various intrigues and machinations of the enemy to ° A : , : 
persuade the people of Germany that the officers and men who enlist under A handsome new Corn Exchange was opened last week in the important 
our banners would not be received in this country with the honour and respect | market-town of Fakenham, Norfolk. The event was commemorated by 
which are so eminently their duc. I hope the experience of this day will | a public dinner; Sir Willoughby Jones in the chair. 
convince those brave men who have entered our ranks that those endeavours 
of the enemy to dissuade them were as unjust as they were base, and could Mrs. Emma Candy, a farmer's wife, died recently at Clapton in Somerset- 
only be dic tated by the fear of the consequences if a noble German Legion | shire : the cause of her death was arsenic, whether taken by herself wilfully 
were to stand side by side with the soldiers of England, France, and Turkey. | or administered by another seems doubtful. Her husband was in the habit 
Were time permitted me I might have dilated upon the noble example which | of driving about with his cousin the dairy-maid, at Mrs. Candy's request 
has been set to those brave Germans in times gone by, and I might have apparently ; but the evidence at the inquest tended to turn aside suspicion 
referred them to the manner in which Englishmen can meet danger on the | from any one but the deceased herself, The inquiry is proceeding. 
= ¥ ~ oy *. pe — not detain you further than to ask you to drink to A little girl, only eight years old, residing near Clifton, was sent by her 

he health of the Minister of the Sultan.’ Iam sure you will allow me | father to fetch beer. It was dusk; and her road lay through a hilly distriet, 
to propose the health of M. Musurus, and prosperity to the reign of his | ghe never returned. Subsequently her body was found in a gully ; horribly 
august master. May he, in common with the rest of his allies, gain a glo- | mutilated, and half hidden under some stones. No trace of the perpetrator 
rious victory over the enemy not only of England, France, and Turkey, but | pos been discovered 
of Europe at large.’’ | soln 

M. Musurus returned thanks; and after a little more speechmaking A collision has occurred in a tunnel on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
the company broke up. | Railway, near Todmorden, from a shameful neglect of a signal-man. Men 
. ; = _ | are stationed at each end of the tunnel to prevent a second train from euter- 

A public meeting was held at Sheffield last week, to originate a testi- | ing while a former one is in the tunnel. On Sunday, a heavy excursion- 
monial to Mr. Roebuck, “ in recognition of his great national services, | train, on its way from Blackpool to Sowerby Bridge, came to a stand in the 
and in commemoration of his worth as a liberal, patriotic, and disinterest- | tunnel, from deficiency of locomotive power ; a luggage-train approached on 
ed statesman.”” The Mayor presided; and resolutions were adopted, in- the same rails; the signal-man gave no intimation that the tunnel was pot 


viting the coéperation of the country, and appointing a committee to clear, and the second train entered it, and struck against the excursion- 
> train. Fortunately, the speed of the luggage-train had been reduced, and 





carry out the resolutions. The sum of 249/. was subscribed at the gg 
meeting | the shock was not very great; but several passengers were bruised, aud 
T! ee tit ts of the late Preaid . the P : Board 1 | boy’s leg was fractured. 
1e constituents of the late President of the Poor-law Board have ex- | A fourth man died from the explosion at Tower Mills, Sheffield. It ip- 


pressed their approval of the course taken by him in resigning that office peared at the inquest that the disaster arose from excessive pressure o 
—“ over which he has so long presided with an amount of satisfaction to | steam, in consequence of part of the boiler having got red-hot: the people 
all classes of the community and to all ranks and parties, which is proba- | who were testing the strength of the boiler were unskilful, and were de- 
bly unparalleled in the annals of Poor-law administration.” ceived as to the amount of water. The Jury referred in their verdict to the 


° . } neh 
incompetency of these persons, and censured their employment in such 4 


The members of the institutions in union with the Institutional Asso- | task. | ; : ’ ; ei cele 
ciation of Lancashire and Cheshire make an annual excursion. Last year This dreadful explosion was quickly followed by another, in an ad) — 
they visited Lord Ellesmere’s house and grounds; this year Lord Derby mill. On Saturday the boiler at Hartford Mill burst. Port anat ys te the 
gave them permission to hold their féte at Knowsley. In all, the num- | ©@P¢ of steam aah timely —— to most of the people emp! age tes 

¢ place, and they fled; others, less apprehensive, remained. Two minu 


ber of persons gathered together from the chief towns of Lanc shire and | after, the end of the boiler gave way. A lad was killed, and two or three 

Cheshire on Saturday last was 5000. This large party were a Imitted to | men were much hurt. The accident appears to have been caused by the 

see the house and to disport themselves in the grounds; some of them giving way of some stays. 

dancing to music provided by their own bands. Shortly after five o'clock, ae 

the greater part assembled on the lawn in front of the house, to hear a — . 

speech from Lord Stanley, who did the honours in his father’s absence. IRELAND. 

Dr. Hudson, the Secretary of the Association, then introduced Mr. Mal- Mr. Gavan Duffy, Member for New Ross, has issued a farewell address 

colm Ross; who, ina speech highly complimentary to the house of Derby, | to his constituents, announcing at the same time his withdrawal from 

moved a vote of thanks, on behalf of the seventy Mechanics’ and other | public life and his proximate departure from the United Kingdom. | He 

adult Educational Institutions of Lancashire and Cheshire, to the Earl of | draws a gloomy picture of the Irish cause. He has spared no pains in 
‘- pretet 


Derby and Lord Stanley. This resolution having been carried by accla- | public and private to rally the National party; butin vain. “AJ 
mation, Lord Stanley, who stood on the balcony, returned thanks ina ! natural apathy reigns over the country, disheartened by corruption, o& 
capital speech. He began— pampered by a false and temporary prosperity.” ' 

** Ladies and gentlemen, ‘good friends and neighbours all,’ don’t imagine “ The Irish party is reduced to a handful; the popular organizgtion 's 
that I am about to ask you to waste any considerable part of that unfortu- | deserted by those who created it ; prelates of the Irish Church throng the 
nately too short portion of the day which still remains to us, in listening to | ranks of our opponents, priest is arrayed against priest and parish -<¥ 
a speech from me. Public speaking is only valuable, and only endurable, | parish ; shameless political profligacy is openly defended and applauded; 
when it leads to some practical result in the form of action. Business is a | the special opportunity sent by Heaven for our deliverance is barteied & e 
a good thing, as in Lancashire we are all well aware; amusement and re- | to an English faction ; and the ultimate aim for which alone I lab ured—to 
creation also are good, as in this busy country we are sometimes not apt give back to Ireland her national existence—is forgotten or repudiated. 4% 
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August 25, 1855.] THE 
all this 
for the 
the green 
yen years 
a I have 
in 44, in 46, 
‘nglish prisons. , t 
English iP gives up the conflict in hopeless de spair ; above all, since he 
gees that no advantage has been taken of “ England s difficulty.” 
~ #¢England’s difficulty is Ireland's opportunity.’ That point has arrived 
at which our hopes were to culminate; to shut our eyes upon it is national 
suicide. The emergency of the empire is the old and proved epoch of Ire- 
Jand’s success. With the victories of Washington came free trade and inde- 
ndence; with the victories of Db amouricz came the first instalment of Ca- 
Frolic liberty ; with the victories of Todleben and Liprandi might come an 
Irish nation if we stood on our rights like our fathers. If we do not claim 
and compel them now, when, in Heaven's name, will the fit time come? If 
we permit this precious opportunity to be bartered away for Colle ge « harters 
or sold a bargain for prompt payment by the rank and file of Castle ¢ atholics, 
under what conceivable circumstances will a better arrive ? ; 
It is understood that Mr. Duffy selects one of the Australian colonies 
for his retreat ; with the intention of confining himself there exclusively 


to the practice of the legal profession. 


be changed there seems to me no more hope for the Irish cause than 

corpse on the dissecting-table. . ... For seven years I have kept 

flag flying, alone, or with but a handful of friends ; for twice 

I have thought, written, and acted to one sole end. In these 

been five times prosecuted by the English Government—in '42, 

in ’48, and ’49, and wasted thirteen months of my life in 
” 


An important meeting was held at the Dublin Mansionhouse on Satur- 
day, for the purpose of passing res lutions urging the Government to carry 
into immediate effect the improved postal and passenger communication 
between London and Dublin contemplated by the act of Parliament re- 
cently passed to facilitate that object. The Lord Mayor presided; and 
among the speakers were the Duke of Leinster, the Governor of the Bank 
of Ireland, Lord Howth, Mr. Blackburne, Colonel Latouche, Mr. George 
Hamilton, the President of the Stock Exchange, Mr. Grogan, and Sir 
Robert Kane. The utmost unanimity prevailed in condemning the pre- 
sent dilatory and inconvenient system and demanding a better. A depu- 
tation was appointed to submit the resolutions to the Lord-Licutenant. 


The Irish Registrar-General has issued a circular to the Sub-Inspectors 
of Police requesting returns of the amount of flax and of the stock and 
tillage of each district. The flax returns are to be immediately made 
out and forwarded. 

There is a great pressure at present on the Irish labour-market, and as 
a consequence wages have greatly risen. At the same time the poor- 
houses are full of paupers in some districts, anxious to go to harvest- 
work, but wanting shoes, which, it is said, the Guardians decline to 
supply. 


SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Bouverie was duly reélected for the Kilmarnock Burghs on Thurs- 
day week. His constituents intimatea to him, that, having so recently 
heard him personally state his views, they did not require his presence. 
He was therefore returned in his absence. 

Mr. Laing met his constituents at Kirkwall on the 13th instant, to give 
an account of his stewardship, and explain his views on the war. Mr. 
R. Scarth of Binscarth occupied the chair. Mr. Laing went over the 
political track of the war, the negotiations, the four points, the characters 
of the negotiators. 

He agreed neither with the extreme Peace party nor the extreme War 
party. The latter appeal to our worst passions, and allow pugnacity to get 
the upper hand of judgment; by which, in the long run, we may not get so 
much as we might have obtained by negotiation. Public opinion, paying 
little heed to the four points, thinks that, having got into a scrape, we must 
fight it out until we have thrashed the enemy into abject submission. At 
the outset of the war we had the moral support of Europe; but we have 
alienated that support’by rejecting the Austrian proposition. He preferred 
to hold opinions concurrent with those of Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Cobden, Lord John Russell and Lord Aberdeen, than to 
coincide with ‘‘the unreflecting violence of the anonymous writers in the 
Times newspaper, who are at present governing the couutry.’’ Six months 
hence, public opinion will be entirely changed. 

Turning to other topics, Mr. Laing told the meeting, that he had been 
offered two posts by Lord Palmerston—the Clerkship of the Board of Ord- 
nance, and the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade; both of which his 
private affairs compelled him to decline. 

He had no great confidence in Lord Palmerston ; whose career he had at- 
tentively observed, and whose whole course had been characterized by in- 
termeddling in the affuirs of other nations. Mr. Laing adhered to the old 
Liberal creed of “‘ Reform at home and non-intervention abroad.” Ie gave 
Lord Palmerston credit for great ability, great tact, and great adroitness ; but 
he preferred Lord John Russell as a leader, and he had a higher opinion of 
such statesmen as Lord Aberdeen and Mr, Gladstone, who spoke the strong 
and conscientious convictions of their own minds. Lord Palmerston, on the 
other hand, had too much of the weathercock in his nature, and was apt to 
veer about to catch popular applause. 

The meeting adopted the following resolution, on the motion of Dr. 
Paterson, seconded by Baillie John Keid— 

“That this meeting, while reserving their own views on the subject of 
the war, express their cordial approval of Mr. Laing’s conduct in Parlia- 
ment, aud their continued confidence in him as their representative.” 

A meeting was held on the following day at Wick; Mr. David 
Davidson in the chair. It was here resolved, that the meeting continue 
to have perfect confidence in Mr. Laing as their representative in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Laing has forwarded this himself to the Zimes ; to which Mr. 
Davidson appends an explanation— 

“ Although Mr. Laing’s friends in Wick appreciate him too highly to do 
anything that might tend to precipitate a misunderstanding, or give the 

east countenance to the supposition that his newly-expressed opinions on 
the war proceed from corrupt motives, and therefore allowed the motion to 
pass without comment or a syllable of discussion, I nevertheless continue to 
entertain the fullest assurance, that when an opportunity offers a decided 
Majority of the electors of the Northern Burghs will record their votes in 
avour of the honour of their country and its Protestant constitution.” 


The ex 


E press-train which left Edinburgh on Monday for London by the 
“ast coa ’ A 


ond te =e ran off the rails when about three miles North of Berwick, 
soles > tende r, and one van, became a complete wreck. Happily 
Three fret. ‘ eat, and cc mparatively little personal injury was sustained 
ene of _ 4 carriages ran down a fifteen-feet € mbankme nt, and fell over, 

emaining on its top; a guard’s carriage also rolled over and 
) first-class carriages were drawn off the 


rails beat? while the remaining tw 
*, Dut not over the embankment. ‘Three bours after the accident, the 
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appearance of the line was suggestive of some fearful disaster. In a field 
outside the boundary-wall of the town of Berwick, and in the direction of 
the sea, lay the blackened and shapeless hull of the Royal engine, the fire- 
place blown out, and the grass blasted for thirty yards. It had knocked 
two large gaps in the stone dike. From the first the engine seemed 
to have rebounded and fallen towards the line 4 the n, leaving bu- 
ried in the embankment in many pieces the magnificent dome, with 
its royal arms, and the funnel, bolts, cranks, &c., it darted for- 
ward a few yards, dashed end-forwards through the wall, and upset. 
Next came the tender, grazing the banks, and landing with its end through 
the wall, the “nemo me” of the Scottish motto just visible through the 
gap. Above it, and resting against the tender, was the guard’s van, with its 
wheels in the air, Partially resting against these, but mainly in advance, 
was a first-class carriage, lying on its top, and having partially projecting 
from beneath a carpet-bag with linen, and near this some remains of grouse 
which a Southern sportsman was bearing homewards from the Highlands. 
Further on was another first-class carriage resting on its side; then the 
flooring of a luggage-van lay on the embankment, with its wheels in the air, 
and around it the wood-work of its upper part in splinters. A yard or so 
from this was another first-class carriage on its side, lying on the bank in a 
slanting direction, with one end almost entirely gone: through the opening 
thus made a gentleman had made his escape as soon as the carriage had come 
to itsrest. Just in advance of this were two first-class carriages, one of them 
off the rails, but not on the bank; the other had been replaced on the rails. 
Tracing back the line, three ruts, upwards of a foot deep, marked the course 
of the carriages. A little farther back about fifty yards of rail were torn up. 
There were about thirty passengers ; of whom none, we believe, have re- 
ceived more than a few slight bruises or scratches. One old lady, who at 
the time of the accident was deep in strategy, displayed great anxiety for the 
recovery of her plan of Sebastopol. The engine-driver was hurt slightly on 
his hands and face. The fireman was thrown against the wall, and now lies 
in a precarious state. The engine was the largest but one in the service of 
the Company, with a seven-feet driving-wheel.—Daily Scotsman. 

Miss Falconer, a young lady at school in Kinross, took poisonous hair- 
powder, in mistake for ‘*Gregory’s mixture”: a doctor was called in too 
late, and she died, 





Forrign aut Colonial, 


Tur Crivra.—Some additional details, but no regular narrative of the 
battle of the Tchernaya, called by the French the battle of ‘Traktir, 
have been received; and these constitute our only news from the seat of 
war. The details are supplied by telegraphic messages from the Generals, 
General Simpson communicated the following to Lord Panmure. 

“ Crimea, August 17, 11 46 p. m.—Prince Gortschakoff commanded yester- 
day in person, and not Gencral Liprandi. General Read is killed. ‘The loss 
of the enemy is greater than was at first thought. Our Allies have 600 
prisoners, A steady fire has been kept up from our batteries.” 

On the same day, Gencral Pélissier forwarded a second despatch, throw- 

ing greater light on the combat. 
August 17, 11 20 p.m.—In his attack yesterday, the enemy 
brought into the field five divisions, 6000 cavalry, and twenty batteries. 
With the firm intention of occupying the Teddiouchine hills, the Russians, 
having crossed the river at different points, had accumulated sapper-tools, 
beams, planks, fascines, and ladders; which they abandoned in their flight. 
As usual, our artillery fought valiantly, and with success. An English 
battery of position on the Piedmontese hill gave us most powerful assistance. 
The Russians left at least 2500 dead on the field; 38 of their officers and 
1620 men are in our ambulances. Three Russian generals are said to have 
been killed. We moreover made 400 prisoners. Our loss is 180 killed and 
810 wounded. ‘The following officers are seriously wounded—Tixier, Dar- 
bois, Alpy, and St. Remy; much less seriously, De Polhes, Barthe, and 
Gagneur, the latter slightly.” 

On the 18th, Pélissier sent a third despatch—stating that the enemy 
had demanded an armistice to bury his dead; and on the 19th a fourth— 
further augmenting the importance of the victory. 

** Crimea, 19th Aug. 1 p. m.—The armistice yesterday has been continued 
today. From five o'clock in the morning to two o'clock in the afternoon the 
Russians carried off the dead. Their census has been made as nearly as 
ble, and gives the following results—Russians buried by the French, 
> by the Russians, 1200; total Russians dead, 3329. 

** Our artillery fire has reopened on Sebastopol. A mistake in a despatch 
has led to the belief that the bombardment has recommenced: it is not so. 
This fire is that of our cannon; which, as is well known, has powerfully 
contributed, since it has recommenced, to the facilitation of our siege-works 
and approaches directed against the line of works of the Malakoff.” 

The “mistake” is considered to have been made in the despatch com- 
municated to the journals on Saturday by Lord Panmure, stating that 
the two Generals had determined to renew the bombardment on the 17th, 

Two full despatches from General Simpson have been published. Onc 
simply announces the death of Colonel Cobbe of the Fourth Regiment, and 
of Captain Layard of the Thirty-eighth, Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster- 


** Crimea, 





General. The latter is the brother of Mr. Layard M.P. 
The other despatch comes down to the 11th August. The General 


says that the advanced works were so close that it was with difliculty any 


appr vach could be made. He also states that the health of the army is 
ra still continues to take daily ; 





good, “although chol everal victims.” 
Major M‘Gowan of the Ninety-third is supposed to haye fallen a prisoner 
to the en my. 

The casualt 
officers and 


> 
7 


ies between the 3d an t amount to 20 men killed, 
men wounded, Tl flicers were Captain the Honour- 
able W. C. Coke of the Scots Fusiliers, Lieutenant Il. C. Edwards of the 
Fifty-fifth Foot, and Licutenant N. Grahame of the Nineticth Foot. 
“We have,” says the Mo y Tost in prominent type, “more than 
ever, TX that the Russian forces in the Crimea are suffering 
intensely from want of food and necessary supplies ; and that this, com- 
s their speedy expulsion from Sebastopol 


to 


ison to believ 


bined with other cau , @ 
and the South of the Crimea,” 
Commander Osborn reports that he has succeeded in destroying the 
four war-steamers sunk in Berdiansk Bay, by submarine explosions. As 
the working party were fired on from the town, he was determined to 
inflict some punishment, especially as it had been spared under plea of 
being defenceless On the 22d July, therefore, he de troys d the Western 
suburb, and landing, discovered and set on fire ten large granaries and 
several flour-mills in full operation. The church and major portion of 
the town he spared, alth hb nearly every house searched contained grain 
in large quantities, and the whole place might be considered little else than 
a gencral granary. 

It appears that the Russian report of the loss of a 
of Azoif is correct. The boat was the Jaspe r Noli 


oug 


un-boat in the Sea 


g 
ves were lost, 
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Turkey.—It has been decided that Omar Pasha shall take a “ sufficient 
and perfectly-equipped army”’ into Asia. It is assumed that the troops 
to compose this army will be drawn from the Crimea; but it is not stated 
whether they will go direct to Trebizond, or whether an attempt will be 
made to relieve Kars by landing them near Batoum or any point further 
North. 

Omar Pasha has been formally invested with the grand cordon of the 
Order of the Bath, by Lord Stratford. This event took place on the 11th, 
in the drawingroom of the British Embassy at Pera, in the presence of 
the high functionaries of the Turkish Government and the Ambassadors 
of France and Sardinia. Speeches were made by the British Ambassador 
and the Turkish Sirdar; and the latter was duly dubbed a knight—the 
first Musulman who has ever worn the order of the Bath. 

Full inquiries have been made by a regular commission deputed by 
Lord Stratford and General Simpson to look into the alleged atrocities of 
General Beatson’s Bashi-bazouks at their encampment on the Darda- 
nelles. ‘The whole thing turns out to be a gross exaggeration ; the ‘chief 
offences of the men being thefts of grapes and quarrels with the Greek 
and Armenian hucksters of the place. A correspondent of the Daily 
News, writing from the camp, speaks bighly of the “‘ good order and 
tractability ” of the corps, and their military qualities. 

Advices have been received from Kars direct to the 19th July. At 
that date the confidence of the army was unabated ; there were provisions 
in the place for ten weeks; but it was invested so closely that only one 
reute remained open, and that only practicable for single couriers. 
Erzeroum, according to a letter from ‘Trebizond, was threatened early in 
August by a “strong Russian division,’ supposed to be that of General 
Sousloff, who has been making way with the Erivan detachment in that 
direction. But Colonel Calandrelli was at Erzeroum, doing his best to 
complete the fortifications. The Monitewr states that all was quiet at 
Kars.up to the 21st July. 

Tue Bartic.—Ample particulars of the bombardment of Sweaborg, 
which came to hand early in the week, fully justify the terms of the 
oficial messages notifying that event. Besides the despatches of the Ad- 
mirals, we have many letters from the newspaper correspondents 

The principal part of the fortress of Sweaborg is built on five islands 
Lilla Swarto, West Swarto, East Swarto, Vargin, and Gustavswert—lying 
across and commanding the channels that lead into the bay of Helsing- 
fors. Ona sixth island, Langérn, there are also defensive works. Since 
1854 the enemy had constructed heavy earthwork batteries on Bak Hol- 
men, and Sandham, lying to the East of the fortress, The number of 
guns mounted by the latter is estimated at 800, but many of these would 
be useless in repelling a sea-attack. The forts are some of them built on 
the granite of the islands, and some of them cut out of the living granite 

itself. On the sea-front, at distances varying from 2200 to 3000 yards, 
are several rocky islands, similar to those found along the whole coast ot 
Finland. Within long range of the Westernmost island is the town of 
Helsingfors, 

The Allied flects arrived before Sweaborg on the 6th of this month, 
and spent the 7th and 8th in preparations for the bembardment. One of 
the most interesting of these was the erection of a sandbag batte ry on the 
isle of Abraham, nearly opposite the island of Gustavswert, constructed 
by the French for four mortars. Meanwhile, the gun-boats towed the 
mortar-vessels into position at 3000 yards from the forts. Each vessel 
was provided with four hundred fathoms of cable, to “ haul and veer on”’ 
as circumstances might require. These vessels were ranged in the form 
of a curve, with the French in the centre, behind their battery ; the 
whole protected by the gun-boats, which were directed to engage the 
hostile batteries. The mortars opened fire at half-past seven on the 9th, 
obediently to a signal from the Admiral; and the gun-boats quickly fol- 
lowed their example. As the enemy fired well when they got the range, 
the gun-boats kept in constant motion to evade the shot. They moved 
in circles formed by four or five in each, and as the boat brought its bow- 
gun to bear upon the forts it was fired; then, turning as sharply round 
as possible, the broadside-gun was pointed and fired; the guns being re- 
loaded while the boat completed its circle. The enemy returned the fire 
with red-hot shot and shell, but with almost no etlect throughout the 
day. But the fire of the Allies soon began to tell. At twenty minutes 
past ten there was an explosion, followed by another at twelve, and a 
very severe one a few minutes later. 


One writer says—‘t A monster explosion took place, which lasted without 
intermission for more than two minutes: it was like a voleano in a state of 
eruption, vomiting forth lighted shells, roofs of houses, and beams of timber. 


Following this, in the course of half an hour, three other explosions took 
place, which set fire to the barracks and town in four places.”’ Another 


tt 


says—** The force of this was so immense, that a battery of guns en bar- 
bette was literally blown to pieces by it.” A third says that the grandeur 
and magnitude were indescribable. It appeared “like a succession of ex- 
nes . » » « Huge rocks, pieces of timber, parts of batteries, guns, large 

uildings, and I fear a vast number of human beings, were hurled into the 


air, leaving a wide gap below the volumes of dense smoke and dust that fol- 
lowed, and which for some time continued to hang as a pall mourning over 


the wreck and ruins below.”’ A fourth likens it toa voleanic eruption ; only, 
** instead of lava, there were guns and their ramwmers, shot, shell, rafters, 
stone, and every conceivable thing that entered into the composition of a 


fort, vomited forth in most terrific confusion, and splashing the water round 
an extensive circle.” 

A huge fire also was now raging in Vargin, East Swarto, and Gus- 
tavswert, which, by sunset, was “ one continual sheet of red flame and 
smoke.’ Shortly after eight o’clock, the gun-boats having been recalled, 
the rocket-boats were sent in, and running to within 1700 yards, in- 











creased the conflagration by their splendid practice ; the flames now rising 
against the dark night to a height of a hundred feet, swayed to and fro by 
a North-east breeze. Meanwhile, such of the mortars as were damaged, 

not by the enemy, but by their own unceasing fire, thirty 1 unds per 
minute—having been repaired, the bombardment was ren wed along the 
whole line soon after three in the morning of the 10th. It was f i 





that a three-decker moored between Gustavswert and Bak Holmen had 


been withdrawn in the night: it is said she had been on fire three times. 


The proceedings of this day were a repetition of those of the 9th, though 
with unequal results, as the explosions were less heavy. At the lat 


af 
date given, the fire continued to rage over the three islands; it had not 
been quite extinguished on the 13th. The rocket-boats again ran in and 
fired for a few hours on the night of the 10th, and at four next mor 
the bombardment ceased. 
Early on the 9th, the Cornwallis, Amphion, and Hastings, had engaged 

































































































































Se a he staan 
for two hours the batteries on Sandham and a frigate moored in Kun - 
sund ; but doing no permanent damage, and having eight men wounded - tal 
while at the other extremity of the line, the Arrogant, Cossack, and Crui. let 
ser, dispersed a body of troops on Drumsio, P tai 
Of our mortars three out of sixteen burst, and five were rendered use | 
less in consequence of large holes having been made in their chambers be me 
firing. It is remarkable that not more than thirty guns, we are to} - 
were at any time brought to bear upon the attacking force. The damao, 3q! 
done to the enemy, which he calls the loss of a “ few buildings,” — wi 
be estimated by the magnitude of tlie explosions, and the lengthened con. 
flagration. Not less than 1000 tons of iron were thrown into a Space 83 
about half a mile in diameter, and 100 tons of powder expended by the 
English alone, It is stated that ‘‘one hundred and sixty gun-boat sheds ot 
many with row-boats in them, were totally burnt, as were also the Go. me 
vernment rope-walk, store-houses, dock-yard, barracks, main-guard, and om 
signal.station.” Such is the story of the bomBardment as told by those : 
who witnessed it from the fleets. 5 -. 
Some extracts from the despatch of Rear-Admiral Dundas wil] enable a 
the reader to appreciate the importance of the achievement. All 
** My former reports will have informed their Lordships, that during the vi 
past year and in the course of the last five months the enemy has ‘been an 
actively employed in strengthening the defences of the place, and completing bo! 
the sea defences, by erecting batteries on every advantegeous position and for 
commanding every practicable approach to the harbour in this intricate e: 
navigation. It has therefore formed no part of my plan to attempt a general fo 
attack by the ships on the defences ; and the operations contemplated by the ba 
Rear-Admiral and myself were limited to such destruction of the fortress ang fo! 
arsenal as could be accomplished by means of mortars. The intricate nature in 
of the ground, from rocks awash and reefs under water, rendered it difficult Sy 
to select positions for the mortar-vessels at proper range. In compk ting 
the arrangements for this purpose, I have derived the greatest advantage se 
from the abilities of Captain Sulivan of her Majesty’s ship Merlin, and the t 
positions ultimately chosen were in a curved line on either side of the islet Tl 
of Oterhall, with space in the centre reserved for the mortar-vessels of the ul 
French squadron, as concerted with Rear-Admiral Penaud. The extremes of the lo 
line were limited, with reference to the extent of the range and the distance 3 
from the heavily-armed batteries of Bak Holmen to the Eastward and of 
Stora Kantan to the Westward of Sweaborg; and a most effective addition t} 
to the force of the Allied squadrons consisted in a battery of four lighter 
mortars established by Admiral Penaud on an islet in advance of Oterhall.” ve 
These arrangements were carried out by Captains Ramsay, Glasse, Van- y 
sittart, and Stewart, and Lieutenant the Honourable Augustus Hobart, : 
having charge of the mortar-vessels. ‘ During the whole of the 8th,” by 
Admiral Dundas remarks, ‘the royal standard of Russia was flying on r 
the citadel of Gustavswert, but was not afterwards observed.” The r 
gun-boats had been armed with additional guns of heavy calibre, from 


the ships of the line, and the Stork and Snapper gun-boats with Lancaster 
guns. ‘These latter were specially directed to look after the three-decker 
moored to block the passage between Gustavswert and Bak Holmen, 

- Early in the day I observed that the detached squadrons in both di- 
rections bad opened fire upon the enemy, and the action was general upon 





all points. A rapid fire of shot and shells was kept up from the fortress for “ 
the first few hours upon the gun-boats, and the range of the heavy batteries 0 
extended completely beyond the mortar-vessels ; but the continued motion of bh 


the gun-boats, and the able manner in which they were conducted by the 
otlicers who commanded them, enabled them to return the fire with great 


pirit, and almost with impunity throughout the day. About ten o'clock im . 
the forenoon fires began first to be observed in the different buildings, . 
and a heavy explosion took place on the island of Vargon; which was fol- : 
lowed by a second about an hour afterwards; a third, and far more im- 

portant explosion, occurred about noon on the island of Gustafswert, 
inflicting much damage upon the defences of the enemy, and tending greatly | 
to slacken the fire from the guns in that direction. The advantage of the 
rapidity with which the fire from the mortars had been directed was apparent 
in the continued fresh conflagrations which spread extensively on the island 7 
of Vareén. ‘The intricate nature of the reefs, on which the gun-boats had 


occasionally grounded, compelled me also to recall them before sunset; and 
the fire of the enemy was slack, The boats of the fleet were then ordered 
to be assembled with rockets before dark, and under the direction of Captain 
Caldwell, in command of the ship bearing my flag, they maintained a con- 
tinuous fire for upwards of three hours, which was attended with consider- 
able success, causing fresh fires and adding much to the general con- 
tlugration. 

** At daylight on the morning of the 10th instant the positions of several 
of the mortar-vessels had been advanced within easier range, and the gun- 
boats were again directed to engage. The three-decked ship which had been 
moored by the enemy to block and defend the channel between Gustavswert 
ind Bak Holmen had been withdrawn during the night to a more secure 
position ; but the fire from the batteries was increased, and the engagement 
was renewed with activity on both sides. Fires continued to burn without 





intermission within the fortress ; and about noon a column of smoke, heavier 
nd darker than any which had yet been observed, and succeeded by bright 
flames, gave signs that the shells had reached combustible materials in the 
direction of the arsenal. The exact situation was at first concealed from our 
view ; but, the flames continuing to spread, it was soon evident that they ex- 


tended beyond the island of Vargon, and that many buildings on the island of 
Swartoe were already in progress of destruction. By the judicious management 
f the officers of Artillery a steady fire was kept up during the whole of the fol- 
lowing night. The rocket-boats in the evening were again assembled ; when 
the gun-boats were recalled, and proce ded successive ly in 8¢ parat divisions, 
The first, under the direction of Captain Seymour, of the Pembroke, made 
excellent practice, at a distance of about 2000 yards from the fortress: the 
second, under the direction of Captain Caldwell, at a later period of the 
night, succeeded also in adding to the fires already burning ; but, the glare 
of the flames exposing the boats to the view of the enemy, they maintained 
their ground under a smart fire of bursting shells, with steady gallantry. 

** Considering the extent of injury which had now been inflicted upon the 
enemy, and reflecting that few buildings of importance remained to be de- 
stroyed on the island of Vargén, and that those still standing upon Swartoe 
were at the extreme extent of our range and in positions where no shells had 
yet reached them, I was of opinion that no proportionate advantage Was to 
be gained by continuing the fire during another day I accordingly de- 
spatched Captain Seymour of her Majesty's ship Pembroke, to communicate 
with Rear-Admiral Penaud; and, with the cordiality and ready concord 
which I have invariably experienced from that officer, arrangements were 
immediately concerted, and order given to cease firing after daylight. Little 
tire, exce pt at the rocket-boats, had been returned by the enemy curing the 
night; and it ceased almost entirely on his side before daylight, althoug® 
the sea defences in general were little injured.” : : 

While thanking in a special memorandum the whole of the officers an¢ 
crews of the fleet, Admiral Dundas names Rear-Admiral Seymour, [@P- 





| tain Pelham, Captain Ramsay, Captain Glasse, Captain Vansittart, Cap- 
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in Stewart, Captain Wellesley, Captains Seymour, Caldwell, and Hew- 
Jett, Captain Sullivan, Lieutenant Creyke, and Captain Wemyss, Cap- 
tain Lawrence, and Captain Schomberg of the Royal Artillery. 

Our total loss during the bombardment was one officer and seventeen 
men wounded ; the greater part of whom were hurt by accidents in the 
rocket- boats. The officer was Lieutenant Miller of the Vulture. The 
squadron under Captain Wellesley, engaging Sandham, had fifteen men 
qounded ; two of whom were hurt in the rocket-boats. 

Admiral Penaud, in his despatch to the French Minister of Marine, 


August 25, 1855.] 








a less than three hours after we had commenced to throw shells, we 
could observe that they caused considerable damage in the fortress. Nu- 
merous fires rapidly broke out on several points at the same time, and we 
soon saw the flames rising above the dome of the church situated in the 
Northern part of the Island Est-Swarto. That building, however, was not 
touched; and it may be said to be the only one on the islands Vargon and 
Swarto which was respected by our projectiles. Terrible explosions were 
soon after heard, at four different times; the fire had reached the magazines, 
filed with powder and shells. The last two explosions were particularly 
violent, and they must have caused the enemy enormous losses both in men 
and matériel. For several minutes the detonations of shells continued. The 
bombardment ceased this morning at half-past four; it consequently lasted 
for two days and two nights, during which time Sweaborg presented the ap- 
earance of a vast fiery furnace. The fire, which still continues its ravages, 
as destroyed nearly the whole place, and consumed storehouses, magazines, 
barracks, different Government establishments, and a great quantity of stores 
for the arsenal. ‘The fire of our mortars was so just, that the enemy, fear- 
ing that the three-decker which was moored across the channel between 
Sweaborg and the island of Back Holmer would be destroy ed, had her 
brought into the port during the night. The Russians have received a 
serious blow and losses, the more severe as on the side of the Allied squadron 
the loss is confined to one English sailor killed and a few slightly wounded. 
The enemy’s forts returned our fire very vigorously, and did not slacken it 
until the moment of the explosions above mentioned ; but the precision of our 
long-range guns gave us an incontestable superiority over those of the Rus- 
sians. 
Admiral Penaud does not mention the number of men, if any, hurt in 
the French boats or battery. 

The fleets returned to Nargen on the 13th; and some of the mortar- 
vessels were sent on to England. 

The Russians journals have supplied us from time to time with short 
telegraphic messages describing from hour to hour the progress of the 
bombardment. But although they characterize the fire as intense—thirty 
shells in a minute, and so on—and speak of the excellent bearing of the 
troops, they do not admit that any damage has been done beyond the 
burning of a few buildings. The forts are uninjured. 

The coast batteries and gun-boats of Riga were partially bombarded on 
the 10th by a line-of-battle ship and a frigate. After firing for an hour, 
these ships are said to have sailed away, apparently in chase of a vessel 
sailing down the coast of Liefland. Lut in the afternoon they returned, 
and continued the cannonade until dark. A few of the guns were dis- 
mounted in the batteries ; otherwise the cannonade does not appear to 
have done much damage. 

Rvssta.—An Imperial ukase has been issued ordering the compulsory 
embodiment of militia in eleven provinces. The enrolment will com- 
mence on the Ist of October. The proportion ordered is 23 men to 1000 
souls, 


A letter from Odessa states, on the faith of an eye-witness, that a large | 


number of workmen have been employed to construct forts on two islands 
at the entrance of the bay of Kinburn, and earthworks on the adjoining 
land. The fortress of Otschakow is now armed with 244 guns, and that 
f Kinburn has at least 356. Batteries constructed close to the sea are 
manned with 43 guns of the largest calibre. 

Germany.—A concordant between Austria and the Pope was concluded 
and signed at Vienna on Sunday last, ‘The text of the document is to be 
published as soon as ratifications have been exchanged. 


M. de Fonton, Russian Ambassador at Hanover, arrived at Berlin | 


from Vienna on the evening of the 12th, and has since proceeded to his 
post. It is considered in diplomatic circles that the appointment of this 
statesman to the post at Hanover marks the commencement of a new 
phase in the diplomatic activity of Russia in the North. M. de Fonton 
is deeply initiated in the intentions of his Court, and particularly in the 
political combinations of M. de Nesselrode; and his long residence in 
Germany has made him perfectly acquainted with German affairs. 

Srain.—The Madrid correspondence of the 18th says that the Govern- 
ment had received information that a public demonstration was getting 
up against the Pope. Precautions were taken to prevent a disturbance. 
His Holiness was to be burnt in effigy. 

Senor Escalante had left for Paris and London, en route for Washing- 
ton, where he goes as Spanish Envoy to the United States. 

Portvca.t.—The young King and his brother, having returned from 
their travels, landed at Lisbon on the evening of the 14th. A considerable 
concourse assembled to welcome his Majesty, and in the evening the ca- 
pital was illuminated. The King drove through the streets, and seemed 
gratified by his reception. 

PMiscellanrons. 

The officials of the Great Northern Railway have received instructions 
to hold in readiness their train of state carriages for the conveyance of 
the Queen and the Royal Family from King’s Cross station to Scotland 
next week, The Duchess of Kent proceeded to the North by the same 
route at the latter end of last week. Her Royal Highness travelled by 
the Great Northern day express, occupying a saloon carriage, and being 
accompanied by her usual retinue of attendants.— Morning Papers. 


The Lords of the Admiralty have issued a memorandum signed by 


their Secretary, relating to the first entry and promotion of artificers and | 


labourers in the public dockyards. Henceforth the Lords of the Admiralty 
give up their patronage of first entries, and intrust them to the Superin- 
tendent of each yard. As they anticipate that attempts will be made to 
Support applications for employment by the aid of interest cither personal 
or political, they insist that every effort should be made to check such 
interference. When men are wanted, a notice to that effect is to be fixed 
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on the dockyard-gates. The best men are to be selected, and are to un- 
dergo a month's probation. To acquire a knowledge of their competency, 
the Superintendent is to hold periodical and the Lords annual inspections. 
With regard to apprentices, the Superintendent is empowered to place 
the names of candidates on the list previously to examination, whether 
connected with the service or not. Other instructions are added in order 
to prevent the recommendations of the Superintendent from lapsing into 
a mere form. 


The state of Balaklava and the camp, and the health of the troops be- 
fore Sebastopol, have naturally caused much anxiety. In order to re- 
lieve the public, Lord Shaftesbury has sent to the newspapers a letter 
from the Sanitary Commissioner Dr. J. Sutherland, addressed to himself 
and Sir James Clark. It is dated Balaklava, July 19; and of course 
only refers to the state of things up to that date. Dr. Sutherland re- 
marks, that the topographical peculiarities of the camp and Balaklava, and 
the marshy and malarious character of the ground, determine the exist- 
ence of malarious diseases, such as cholera and intermittent fevers. Ba- 
laklava is “‘the very worst point of the whole occupation.’”’ All that is 
possible, but not ali that is desirable, has been done there. Speaking 
generally, the British camp before Sebastopol is clean, and in a very 
good state. The men are neither badly fed, nor overworked, nor poorly 
clad, nor exposed. They told Dr. Sutherland that they had “ nothing in 
the world to complain of, except that they were not in Sebastopol.” In 
order that the sanitary condition may be estimated, he compares it to 
things familiar to his correspondents 

** Balaklava harbour is much sweeter than the Thames; and the town is 
cleaner than nine-tenths of the lower districts of London, Manchester, or 
Liverpool. Liverpool dock-basins smell worse every day than Balaklava 
harbour did at the worst. When the town itself was held up to the repro- 
bation of the civilized world from its unburied carcasses and filth, it was not 
worse than entire villages I could name in our own country ; and it was 
about on a par with the district where knackers’-yards, private slaughter- 
houses, and unwholesome trades exist, in the Borough, and where cholera 
was so fatal last year. I think it right to mention this comparison, in order 
that the truth should be known. ‘The same may be said about the sanitary 
condition of the camp. Putting out of sight the local malaria, the camp is 
in a very much better state than the towns and villages at home out of which 
the men have come.” 

He also presents us with the following statements— 

“* Week ending July 7. Strength, 41,593; total deaths, 150; deaths from 
cholera 71, deaths from fever 17, deaths from diarrhwa 19, deaths from 
dysentery 2 

”* Week ending July 14. Strength, 42,513; total deaths, 123; deaths from 
cholera 55, deaths from fever 18, deaths from diarrhwa 10, deaths from 


| dysentery 5. 


“ The deaths from wounds for these two weeks were 44 and 30.” 

Dr. Sutherland says that the small loss by disease during the summer 
speaks volumes for the care displayed by the authorities; as, do what 
they could, the troops were exposed to the exhalations from the foul en- 
campment of the other armies. 

Having just returned from Scutari, he says—“ The hospitals are really 
beautiful; we have nothing in London to compare to them in their sani- 
tary relations. It is a perfect treat to walk through them. The air is as 
pure inside as out.” The hospitals in the Crimea, too, are “the one 
point he is proud of.” On the whole, the report is very satisfactory, and 
it quite accords with what we have heard all along. 


Sir Charles Napier, moved by the recent success of Admiral Dundas at 
Sweaborg, has published a long letter in the morning papers, raking up 
the old quarrel between himself and Sir James Graham. He endeavours 
to show the “ reason why” Sweaborg was not attacked last year. He 
narrates how Sweaborg was examined after the capture of Bomarsund ; 
and how General Jones proposed to take it by landing 5000 troops on 
Bak-Holmen, who were to make a simultaneous attack with the fleet ; 
how General Niel thought it might be knocked to pieces with seven or 
eight line-of-battle ships; how orders were sent out from home to ex- 
amine these plans; how, from one cause and another, they were not 
examined in full councils of the naval commanders; how, after the French 
troops had departed and the French fleet had quitted the Gulf of Finland, 
he again examined Sweaborg, and sent home a report. But he had little 
to add, he says, to a previous report made in June, recommending that a 


large force of gun-b ats should be made re idy to attempt the place in the 
following year Ihe “reason why,” therefore, would appear to be the 
want of gun-boats: but apart from this, some people think that there was 
another want—that of decision in the mind of the Admiral. 


A correspondent, correcting the remark in last Spectator that the Eng- 
lish Court is in Paris “ for the first time since Norman princes contended 
for their fiefs,” reminds us that “ Henry the Fifth of England and 
Charles the Sixth of France held their court at Paris in 1420.” 


The prorogation of Parliament has been followed by the usual migration 
to the country of Cabinet Ministers and their subordinates. Lord Panmure 
and Sir George Lewis remain in town; the Duke of Argyll will also stay in 
London for the next month. 

The Ministers, however, reassembled in London on Tu 
Cabinet Council 

The Bishop of London is at Dusseldorf, undergoing treatment by the emi- 

He preached in the 


jay, to hold a 


nent oculist Dr. Leuw; and his sight has improved. 
English church last Sunday. 


The Duke of Manchester died on Saturday last, at Tunbridge Wells, after 

a painful and protracted illness. The deceased was born in 1799. In early 
| life he entered the Navy, and rose to the rank of Commander, a rank he 
bore on the reserved list. In 1826 he sat in the House of Commons for 

Huntingdonshire, and subsequently represented that county until 1837, con- 
| sistently supporting the Tories. He is succeeded by his son, Lord Man- 

deville: who was elected for Huntingdonshire in 1852, The lat Duke was 
| twice married, and he leaves issue by both wives. 

Lord Hereford, the Premier Viscount in the English Peerage, died also on 
Saturday, at his residence in Wilton Crescent. He was only forty-six years 
of age. His son, Robert Devereux, born in 1843, succeeds him, 

Mr. E. Wodehouse, late M.P. for East Norfolk, died on Tuesday, at Thorpe, 
near Norwich. It is not correct, as stated in the Zimes of Thursday, that 
the death of Mr. Wodehouse will occasion a vacancy in the representation 
of Norfolk ; as he retired early in July, in favour of Mr. H. Stracey- Mr. 
| Wodehouse sat in Parliament for thirty-eight years; and though he rarely 
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took part in the debates of the House of Commons, he of necessity played an 
important part in public affairs throughout that long period. He was a stanch 
supporter of Conservative principles; but he did not sacrifice to party the 
genial good-nature, the straightforward integrity, and the high honour which 
distinguished him ‘‘ from his youth up.” He died, indeed, as he had lived, 
without an enemy in the world. 

The Duchess of Saldanha, an English lady, died recently in Portugal. 
She was renowned for her amiability and charity, and was buried at Cintra, 
with almost public honours. 

The circumstances under which that distinguished artist Mr. Patrick Park 
came by his death were somewhat peculiar, and we may say characteristic. 
Whilst standing at the railway station at Warrington, he saw a porter 
struggling to get up a hamper of ice; in his usual impulsive, energetic man- 
ner, he stepped forward to assist him, and in the effort he ruptured a blood- 
vessel. The accident terminated fatally on the fourth day.—Scotsman. 





Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 














Ten Weeks Week 
of 1845-"54 of 1855. 
Zymotic Diseases ..ccccccccscsccseccsscccscsesesssssessceseses Jilted cove 34 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat, 42.¢ eee dl 
Tubercular Diseases .....ccccccceccccccccvcccsscccvcseseseesese 179.9 eeoo 18 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses .....+. 109.9 eeeo 125 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......ceeceeseeeeeeees « 28. eeee 3h 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .., 77.8 eees 101 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ., 69.2 ecco 74 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. 2... sccccccccccscceseseceeeseseees ° 11.1 eove 9 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. .....++++ eeerece ° 7-1 cece 9 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C. ccsecescececcees . 7-6 coco 4 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ...... 1.5 ecco 6 
Malformations. ...scssccscsereccececcesveecs 2.5 seco 2 
Premature Birth ....sseeeeeees eeeeseees + 24.5 coos 36 
Atrophy .....++05- co 35.6 cece is 
37.3 sees il 
ee 4.5 sess 5 
« 80.2 seoe 28 
eccccceece 1,203.1 1,095 


It is stated that the four vacant Colonelcies will be given to Lieutenant- 
General the Honourable Charles Gore, C.B., lately in command of the troops 
in Canada; to Lieutenant-General Walton, General Simpson, and Major- 
General Sir W. Codrington, K.C.B. i 
General Officers’ list ; and it is reported that Colonel Shirley, C.b., 88th— 
who, like General Codrington, has not been a day absent from Crimean ser- 
vice—Colonel Horn, C.B., 20th, Colonel Warren, C.B., 55th, and Colonel 
Seeeers, C.B., 44th, will shortly be raised to the rank of Major-General.— 
Globe. 

The Naval Coast Volunteer scheme has failed. It is said that the Volun- 
teers raised on the East coast of Scotland are to be disbanded. 

The Patriotic Fund had received, up to the 24th July, 143,358/. from India 
and the Colonies. From India the total was 56,630/.; from Australia, 
38,9487, 


Considerable works are proceeding at Windsor Castle, necessary for the per- 
sonal comfort of the Royal Family. It seems that that magnificent struc- 
ture has hitherto lacked convenient coal-cellars. A long gallery is now cut 
through the chalk on which the castle stands, and coal-cellars will be at- 
tached to this corridor; which will effectually put an end to the inconve- 
niences endured by the residents from files of coal-porters traversing the 
passages. 

The Duke of Northumberland has added to his former thoughtful kind- 
nesses to the fishermen of his county a plan for making them swimmers, to 
give them an additional chance of escape if wrecked. A teacher of swim- 
ming is now instructing the fishermen on the coast. 

In consequence of the very numerous robberies of jewellers in the City, 
the trade are adopting the following suggestion, which has emanated from 
Webb and Haydon, the well-known indefatigable officers, and may be seen 
at Mr. W. Christie’s, watch-manufacturer, No. 70 Cannon Street, City, every 
night. A panel is cut out in the middle shutter of the shop, in which is 
inserted a piece of plate-glass, secured by iron bars inside. In the centre of 
the shop is a large iron safe in a frame on rollers, surrounded by gas, in which 
are’ placed the contents of the shop, the keyhole facing the window, so that 
anybody passing can look in and see what is going on; and if the gas is out 
or the window darkened the Police are aware that something is wrong.— 
Globe. 

At the presentation of Crimean medals to the Royal Sappers and Miners, 
at Woolwich, lately, a dog belonging to the Lieutenant and Adjutant ap- 

eared on parade with a medal round his neck, which had been awarded to 

im for his devotion to his master while serving in the Crimea, as during his 
stay the Russians several times stabbed him. 

Among the fashionable bathers at Ramsgate this week, have been two 
elephants, belonging to Mr. Cooke. They have caused some “‘ excitement” 
among the bipeds who were in the water. 

The Russian frigate Diana, bearing the flag of Admiral Poutiatine, lay at 
Simoda, a bay in Japan. The Admiral was engaged ostensibly in concluding 
a treaty with the Japanese. Suddenly an earthquake shook the harbour, 
and the Diana lay on her side in eight feet of water. After more convulsions, 
the frigate, we are told, floated with the loss of her keel and rudder. Sails 
were got under her, a temporary rudder was rigged, and a number of 
Japanese boats were engaged to tow her into another harbour. They had 
nearly reached this, when a gale came on, the boats fled, and the ship went 
down. But the Japanese were humane enough to save the Russian crew 


before they fled. 


The Opinione of Turin states that Garibaldi, the Roman General, has been 
nominated by the Piedmontese Government a sea-captain of the first class ; 
and he has been appointed to command a steamer belonging to the Ligure 
and Salvatore Company. 

It is proposed by the mercantile community of Malta to construct a dry 
dock at the extremity of the Pieta Creek for the use of merchant shipping. 

An infant-school has been opened at Gibraltar, where such an establish- 
ment has been greatly needed. 

_ A proposition of Mr, Kennard, an English engineer, to construct a suspen- 
sion-bridge from Pera to Scutari has been well received by the Turkish Go- 
vernment. The cost is estimated at 700,000/., which it is proposed to raise 
by a company of English capitalists, It is said that another English com- 
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intimating that ai officials, Native as well as European, must hand on & 
Government all presents that may be given to them. . 
In one week no fewer than thirty-eight Chinese left Melbourne each with 
gold-dust valued at 740/., besides other property. Seven hundred others of 
these unwelcome visitants were landed in a week at the same port. Me; 
sures are in progress to check this immigration and regulate the Chines 
already in Victoria. 





A curious accident occurred the other day to Chevalier d’Azeglio at the 
baths of Pesio. It seems that M. d’Azeglio, to amuse the visitors at the 
baths, caused the lights of the room in which they were assembled to be 


| suddenly extinguished ; and at the same moment a boy, mounted on Stilts 


covered with a long sheet, and carrying in his hand a_ vessel contuining 
spirits of wine, in a flame, stalked solemnly in. The ladies fled in dismay 
and in the confusion thus caused the pretended ghost was brushed againg,’ 
and he nearly fell. In staggering the vase was jerked from his hand, and 
all its flaming contents were cast in the face of M. d’Azeglio, burning him 
sadly. 

A “ sorcerer,” eighty-three years old, has been tried at Tours, for causing 
the death of a peasant. The wizard—for “a consideration ’—pretended to 
cure diseases by supernatural means: he directed the sick peasant to perform 
certain charms, and to allow himself to be enveloped in a quantity of ivy 
heated to excess in an oven: the ailing man died under the latter operation, 


| The accused was convicted, and sent to prison for a year. 





CrystaL Patacre.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
August 24th, including season-ticket-holders, 57,023. . 


POSTSCRIPT. 


News has at length arrived from the Crimea, and although brief, sug. 


SATURDAY, 


| gestive and favourable. 


There are now two vacancies on the | 


“ Paris, Saturday Morning.—The Moniteur, publishes a despatch from 
General Pélissier, dated Crimea, August 23d,"one in the afternoon, in which 
he announces that the enemy, hard pressed, had decided to fire his mines, 
and on the preceding night fired five mines against battery No. 53. They 
did the French no injury whatever.” 





The authoritative official account of the Queen's visit to Paris appears 
in the Gazette of last night, under the hand of her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, holding the pen of the ordinary 
writer of the Court Circular on this historical occasion. : 

** St. Cloud, August 22, 1855, 

“* Sir—The Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
Royal, arrived on the 18th instant, in the Victoria and Albert yacht, at Bou- 
logne; where her Majesty was received by the Emperor of the French, 
amidst the salutes of the army of Boulogne, posted on the heights, and the 
acclamations of a vast concourse of people assembled for the occasion. 

**At Amiens, where the Queen stopped for a short time, and along the 
whole line of railway, her Majesty was received with every demonstration of 
respect and kind feeling. 

** At Paris, from the station to St. Cloud, these feelings were manifested in 
the strongest manner ; and I can convey no better idea of the reception of 
her Majesty by the people of Paris than by stating that the enthusiasm was 
quite as great as that which greeted the Emperor and Empress on their arri- 
val in London. 

‘The same cordial welcome has been given to the Queen at the various 
places where her Majesty has since appeared in public; and her Majesty is 
co sensible of the spontaneous and universal kindness which has 

een displayed towards her by the people of France. 

** It is impossible to doubt that the Queen’s visit will still more closely 
cement the alliance which now so happily subsists between the Sovereigns 
and the People of England and France. 

‘“* IT am happy to inform you, that the Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Princess Royal, are in perfect health. 

* T have, &c. 

** Right Hon. Sir George Grey, G.C.B., &c. &e.” 

The Queen will quit Paris and France on Monday. She will be es- 
corted to Boulogne by the Emperor. And the Boulognese will not be 
without their share of the fetes. Her Majesty will visit the camps ; there 
will be a grand review on the sands, a banquet at the Pavilion Hotel, 
and a general illumination of the town and port. The Queen will em- 
bark about eleven at night. 


CLARENDON. 


A telegraphic message from Dantzic states that “ all the mortar-vessels 
went home on the 19th. Admiral Seymour had relieved Admiral Baynes 
off Cronstadt.” 

The White Sea squadron have captured two Russian ships and @ 
steamer, say the Norwegian papers, The squadron was about to return 
home. 

According to the Daily News, a report was current in “ well-informed 
circles in Paris, that orders have just been given to send reinforcements 
to the Crimea to the number of 50,000 men.”’ 

The Piedmontese Gazette of the 20th announces that the Duc de Gram- 
mont, the French Ambassador at Turin, waited upon the King the day 
before to congratulate his Majesty on the brilliant proofs of valour given 
by the Piedmontese troops in the late action of the Tchernaya. 

The King of Wurtemberg dissolved the Chambers on the 17th, because 


| the debates in the Chamber of Deputies have “ taken a direction” not in 


pany proposes to buy Turkish Crown lands to the amount of a million ster- | 


g 


In 1854, no fewer than 53,183 immigrants arrived in Canada, against 
36,699 in the preceding year. Last year 14,000 of the immigrants proceeded 
to the United States. 

We are reminded that the age for the growth of Indian nabobs is past, by 
the mention in the Indian papers of a recent despatch from the India House, 


accordance with the “ well-known interests of the country.’ ‘These 
phrases refer to the fact that a commission had, by six voices to one, re- 
ported favourably on a proposition to reform the political organization 0! 
Germany. 

Among the on-dits of the telegraph are the following. The Austrian 
Government has granted a subvention of one million to Austrian Lloyd’s, 
in order to enable them to increase the number of vessels in intercourse 
with the Crimea. Russian agents are in Berlin, and the chief cities 0! 
Europe, to raise a loan for the Russian Government. 

Lord Stanley has forwarded a sort of circular to the morning papers 00 
“the season and the session.” In common with many others, he points 
out the social inconvenience of spending the summer in London and the 
winter in the country; and argues, that business would be better doue 
were the session to close earlier. 
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— 
« Briefly, what I propose is this—that Parliament should meet regularly, 
gs nearly 98 possible, on the let of November. That it should sit for six 
weeks; adjourning about December 15, for three weeks or a month. That 
it should resume its sittings not later than January 15; by which two clear 
months would have been gained at the time when our present session usually 
commences, namely the lst of February. Deduct those two months from 
the other end of the session, and Parliament might be prorogued by the 
first or second week in June, instead of the first or second week in August.” 
Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, who formerly represented the borough of 
Maidstone, has addressed the electors in the Conservative interest. 


We have great satisfaction in being enabled to state that a great Mili- 
tary Hospital, on a scale befitting our Army establishment, is about to be 
built on the banks of the Southampton Water. In the beginning of this 
summer the Government determined on taking this step, and then at once 
entered into negotiations for the purchase of a site. These have recently 
been brought to a successful termination ; and the nation is now possessed 
of about sixty acres of land close by the beautiful domain of Lord Hard- 
wick, at the entrance of the Southampton Water. The situation is in 
every point of view most favourable, and is within easy water distance 
of Portsmouth.— Morning Post. 





At the Bow Street Police Court, yesterday, Sir John Dean Paul was bailed 
out. His sureties were Mr. Thomas Graham, of Reading, and Mitre Court 
Chambers, Temple; and Mr. John Woodhall, of 28 Orchard Street, Portman 
Square, coach-builder. 

At Darlington, yesterday, Mr. J. S. Wooler was committed for trial on the 

charge of poisoning his wife. The principal evidence given was that of Pro- 
fessor Taylor, of Guy’s Hospital, to whom the viscera of the deceased were 
sent, under seal, by Dr. Haslewood and Dr. Robinson. Dr. Taylor analyzed | 
the viscera in conjunction with Dr. George Rees of St. George’s Hospital. | 
Each analyzer revised the analysis made by the other at every stage; | 
and the materials used in testing were carefully examined before use. | 
Upon a superficial examination, in some cases poison was not discovered; but 
upon going deeper,—cutting deeper, for instance, into the liver,—it was 
found in considerable quantities, and copuaty pervading the liver, the | 
heart, the lungs, a amok quantity of blood found in the abdomen, and the 
intestines. In the liver, heart, and lungs, the arsenic was incorporated with 
the texture of those organs, deposited there as a result of previous absorp- 
tion during life. There was disease in the liver, slight cancer in the intes- 
tines, and a very unusual blackness in the latter, as if produced by iron. 

Two very interesting points came out in a subsequent part of the exami- 
nation of the witnesses. Mr. J. R. Fothergill corrected a statement he had 
made on the previous day, when he said that arsenic was not present in the 
acid that he had used in the analysis he had made of the enema, On sub- 
sequent examinations he had ascertained that it did contain a small quantity 
—a mere trace—but so small as not, in his opinion, to alter his opinion that 
the matter in the enema contained arsenic quite independent of the trace | 
found in the acid. Dr. Taylor took occasion to note the exceeding dangerous | 
and pernicious effects that might arise from arsenic being present in muriatic | 
acid. He said it arose from iron pyrites being used in making a cheap kind | 
of this acid. He understood that it was used in making bread, and the 
arsenic thus became incorporated in the loaf. Dr. Taylor had intended to 
lay this fact before the Committee of the House of Commons on Adultera- 
tions ; but the Committee had risen before he reached town. [The fact is | 
one of many others that will impart peculiar interest to the ulterior inquiry | 
into this case.] 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanor, Fripay ArrEernoon. 

The improvement in the English Funds at the close of last week has been 
succeeded by a reaction, arising principally from a demand for money; but 
this is now alleviated, through the return of the surplus deposits on the 
French and Turkish Loans. Consols have fluctuated from 91 to 913. Today 
there has been very little doing, and they leave off at 914 }, for both Money 
and the Account. Bank Stock has improved 4. An instalment of 10 per cent | 
on the new Loan of 16,000,000/. was paid on Tuesday, making the amount 
called up 60 per cent. As this payment and the deposit on the new Turkish | 
Loan have now been arranged, it is considered likely that the market will 
rally. The Corn-market has been flat. In Paris money will probably con- 
tinue scarce, as the bullion in the Bank of France is again diminishing : 
this has caused a slight depression on the Bourse. The rates of exchange at 
most of the Continental cities show firmness. The specie received this week | 
has been 100,000/. from New York, and 5000/. from Lisbon. From recent 
advices large supplies of gold may soon be expected from Australia. 

In the Foreign Market, Belgian and Buenos Ayres are 1 better, and Peru- 
vian Three per Cents 1 lower. The principal attraction has been the New 
Turkish Four per Cent Loan. The tenders, two in number, were opened at 
the Bank of England on Monday ; being those of Messrs. Palmer, Mackillop, 
and Co., who offered 1007. 11s. for every 100/. bond; and Messrs. N. M. | 
Rothschild and Sons, who tendered 102/. 12s. 6d.: the latter, being the most 
favourable, was accepted. The loan for 5,000,000/, would on these terms 
represent 5,131,250/. It was subsequently stated that the payment of the 
premium shall be left to the last instalment, on January 20th, which will 
now be 12/. 12s. 6d. instead of 10/. Some alarm existed among the specu- 
lators when it transpired that the loan had been taken as high as 1023; and 
the Scrip, which had previously stood at 3} premium, declined, from 
numerous sales, to}: it has since rallied, and after several changes is | 
today 24 3. The public are now more in favour of the Loan; and | 
on comparing it with the prices of Consols, Exchequer Bonds, and other 
Government Securities, it is thought the terms of the contract are not too 
high ; and it is understood that insurance companies and other establish- 
ments have been buying. At the present rate of money, the intervals be- 
tween the payments are estimated at 1/. ls. per cent; making the net price 
at which the Loan is taken 101/. lls. 6d., and the interest 3/. 18s. 6d. Asa 
security, and with the additional guarantees of France and Turkey, it is 
thought equal to Consols; and also that the right of trustees to select it for | 
investment could be legally established. On Tuesday, Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. commenced returning the 10 per cent deposits, and Messrs. Rothschild | 
the surplus deposits. The allotments were in the proportion of 20 per cent 
of the amounts applied for, except where very large sums were solicited ; 
they were then subject to a greater deduction. The Loan having been taken 
ata high rate, was considered in favour of the Six per Cent Stock, and it 
advanced to 95}: it is now lower, being 93} 4. 

' piioage have been dull, and the few operations have been chiefly specu- 
ative. 
higher than last week. London and North-Western is 1/. 15s. lower. Great 
Northern has fallen 10s.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, and Midland, 15s. 
French Shares have declined from 10s. to 1/. 

SaturDAY, TWELve o’CLocK. 

The English Funds are steady this morning at the prices of yesterday. 
Consols for both Money and the Account are 914}. Exchequer Bills 13 li. 
The bullion return by the Bank of England shows a decrease of 158,317/. 












3 per Cent Consols ......... 91 
Ditto for Account .........+ ait } 
8 per Cent Reduced ....... ° 914 2 
New 3 per Cents .........4+ 923 } 
Long Annuities .. a? ae 
Bank Stock .... 215 16 
Exchequer Bi 13 17 
India Stock . ° 230 3 
Austrian 5 per Cents. 813 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 101 3 
Belgian 4\ per Cents. 94 6 
Chilian 6 per Cents ....... 103 5 
Danish 5 per Cents ...,..... 103 5 


In Foreign Stocks, Sardinian is 1 lower; Turkish Stock is 93} 4, and the 
Scrip 2 } premium. Railways continue very inactive—Caledonian, 63}; 
San Western, 563 ; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 99; South Wales, 


Danish 3 per Cents , 83 6 
Dutch 24 per Cents -» 646 
Ditto 4 per Cents..... -. 87 









Mexican 3 per Cents . 214 2 
Peruvian 44 per Cents 81 3 
Ditto 3 per Cents ...... 58 60 
Portuguese 4 per Cents . 435 
Russian 5 per Cents .. 100 2 
Ditto 44 per Cents .. 89 91 
Spanish 3 per Cents 374 8 
Ditto Deferred ....... 184 19 
Sardinian 5 per Cents. . 857 
Swedish 4 per Cents........ 87 90 


| management of the concern 





Great Western has become steadier, and is now 56} 3; being 10s. | divided into two parts for the purposes 0 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 18th day of Aug. 1855. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notesissued ........sseeseees £29 506,690 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...........+ 2,984, 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 15,506,690 
Silver Bullion. ........seseee _ 
£29,506 ,690 £29,506 ,690 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital .. -» £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
pevecessescccoseos 3,369,751 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £12,810,164 
Public Deposits* 6,407,739 Other Securities .......... 14,943,066 
Other Deposits. ............++ 12,250,406 WSOES «cdeccccccccccccccce 9,229,550 
Seven Day and other Bills.... 1,012,112 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 610,288 
£37 593,008 £37 593,008 


* Including Exchequer, Savings. Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The report of the Directors of the Midland Company states that the traf- 
fic for the past half-year exhibits an increase of 17,4267. compared with the 
same period in 1854. Including the balance of last account, the total re- 
ceipts were 750,160/.: the expenses were 542,136/.; leaving 208,023/. for 
dividend, which will be at the rate of 3} per centperannum. The expenses 
of the half-year have largely increased, owing to the additional amount of 
debenture debt at a higher rate of interest, cost of minerals, &c. At the 
half-yearly meeting at Derby on Wednesday, it was stated that the company 
continue in close alliance with the London and North-Western, the Great 
Northern, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and other great companies. 

The Great Northern Company in their report show that the gross earnings 
of the last half-year were 508,756/.; being an increase of 38,813/. over the 
same period last year. The balance of revenue was 230,952/.; an improve- 
ment of 4347/. Through an addition to the mortgage debt of 205,764/., and 
higher interest on the whole debt, the amount available for general dividend 
is reduced: at the corresponding period last year, the sum available 
was 67,3141, or 12,566/. more than on this occasion. The net balance is 
54,7487. 1s. 10d.; and the Directors propose a dividend of 2} ee cent per 
annum, being 1/. 2s. 6d. on the original Stock, and 2/, 5s. on the B Stock ; 
leaving 653/. 3s. 4d. to be carried to the next account. The property is be- 
lieved to be in a sound and healthy position. 

The Bristol and Exeter accounts exhibit the revenue receipts for the half- 
year ending 30th June to have been 152,437/.; expenses, 81,545/.; leavin 
a balance of 70,892/.: to this is added 8377/. balance of last account, 4192, 
dividends on investments in other companies, and 1066/. interest from bankers ; 
total 84,5277. Deducting interest on Loans and Preference Shares, 2000/. 
on account of Devon and Dorset Bill, and 1781/. rental of Somerset Central 
Railway, there is a disposable balance of 46,477/.; which will pay a dividend 
of 2} per cent for the half-year, and leave a balance of 1477/. The half- 
yearly meeting was held on Thursday at Bristol: the report was agreed to, 
and a resolution passed authorizing the Directors to lease the extensions of 
the Somerset Central Railway—from Glastonbury to Wells, and from High- 
bridge to Burnham. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Hull and Selby Company, on Saturday, 
a dividend was declared of 2/. 9s. 6d. on the 50/. shares, 1/. 4s. 9d. on the 
25/. shares, and 12s. 4}d. on the 12/. 10s. shares; carrying over about 338/. 

The Directors of the South-Eastern, at the half-yearly meeting on the 
30th instant, will recommend a dividend of 8s. 6d. per 30/. stock, being at 
the rate of 2/. 16s. 8d. per cent per annum. 


The Bank of London commenced business on Wednesday, at the chief 
office in the City,—at the “Hall of Commerce,”—and at the West-end 
branch at the corner of West Strand and Duncannon Street. 

The Royal British Bank will be admitted to the Clearing-house on Mon- 
day next. 

Yet another London joint-stock bank is projected—the ‘ Metropolitan” ; 
capital 500,000/. Peculiar advantages are to be afforded by the bank to 
tradesmen, according to the prospectus. 

A “Great Northern Cemetery Company”’ is in course of formation,—an 
act of Parliament having been obtained by the projectors. One hundred and 
sixty acres of land have been secured for the cemetery near the Colney Hatch 
station of the Great Northern Railway. The capital is to be 150,000/, 

Among the undertakings which it is proposed to bring within the Limited 
Liability Act is Price’s Candle Company ; and it is intended to increase the 
capital to 750,000/. 

A railway is projected from Aberdeen to Peterhead. The line will pass 
through the property of the Earl of Aberdeen, who takes a deep interest in 
the scheme. 

The Times calls attention to the case of Mr. Edward Oliver, of Liverpool, 
who failed for a million sterling, many months ago. At that perio the 


| Times doubted the favourable reports circulated of a balance when all credi- 


tors were paid, and its doubts were angrily rebutted by those who had the 
it now asserts that the whole affair is in a bad 


way, and that from 2s. 6d. to 4s. in the pound is all that the creditors will 


get. 
The reports from the manufacturing districts continue to be of a favour- 
able character, denoting a steady improvement. 
It is computed that the hop-duty this year will amount to 300,000/., said 
to be a larger sum than was ever paid in one year. 


Tur Metrorouts Loca Manacement Act.—This measure may be 
f description; the machinery, 
The basis of the managing bodies is a general con- 
stituency of the ratepayers. All persons rated to the poor at 40/. per annum 
| are eligible for the office of Vestrymen ; but where the 40/. ratepayers form 
| only one-sixth of the whole number assessed, then 25/. ratepayers are 
| eligible. The ratepayers will have power to elect Vestrymen in pro- 
| portion to their numbers; thus, where the ratepayers do not exceed 


and its functions. 
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1000, they will elect eighteen representatives; if they exceed 1000, 
twenty-four ; if 2000, thirty-six; the number advancing in a progression 
of 12 to the 1000. Where a parish exceeds 2000 ratepayers, it will be 
divided into wards of 500. The census is the basis of the first arrange- 
ment, and will form the guide in future. Certain larger parishes will = 
sess a distinct Local Board or Government; the smaller parishes will be 
grouped into “ districts,” each group forming a Board. All the existing 
parishes, whether under Hobhouse’s Act or not, will come under the new 
Act in November next. One-third of the members of these Local Boards, 
decided by lot, will retire annually, and be replaced at fresh elections ; 
retiring members to be eligible for reélection. Placed over these local 
bodies will be a central authority, to be called “the Metropolitan Board 
of Works”; and which will be composed of three members elected by 
the City Corporation, two members to be sent from each of the larger 
parishes in schedule A, one member from each of the smaller parishes in 
that schedule, and one member from each district in schedule B. The 
members of the central body are placed under the same law as the local 
authorities, and are to determine by lot the third part which is to retire 
in 1857, 1858, and 1859. The Board will elect its own chairman; who 
will have a salary of not less than 1500/7. nor more than 2000/. a year. 
Books, minutes of proceedings, and accounts, are to be carefully kept by 
the local bodies and the Central Board. 

The Local Boards will have full and complete jurisdiction over all the 
sewers within their districts; power to make new ones; and to drain, 
cleanse, cover or fill up all ponds or open ditches likely to be prejudicial 
to the public health. Each Local Board will act as surveyor of the high- 
ways within its own territory, and grant or withhold permission to break 
up the public streets and cause them to be speedily closed. They will 
have the control of the watering of the streets; the keeping of the foot- 
ways clean ; the control of scavengering, which will include snow, ice, 
and the refuse of trades; and on them will devolve the functions of the 
Paving Boards, with power to erect posts, fences, or rails for the protec- 
tion of foot-passengers. They are also empowered to appoint a medical 
Officer of Health for each district, whose duties will be similar to those 
of Mr. John Simon, and an Inspector of Nuisances, 

The Central Board has jurisdiction over the main sewers of the whole of 
the Metropolis, including those of the City ; and its business will be to exe- 
cute the vast works essential to the thorough drainage of the area covered by 
“ London,” without filling the Thames with pollution. It will have 
power to make new streets or widen old ones ; and full power to raise 
money for the purposes of the act, It will also have considerable control 
oyer the Local Boards in certain cases, 

Tue Liuarep Liasmity Act.—This measure consists of seventeen 
clauses, and provides for the liability of the members of joint-stock com- 
panies being limited to the full value of the shares subscribed for, As- 
surance companies are excepted, and the act does not extend to Scot- 
land, The shares must not be of a less nominal value than ten pounds 
each. Various conditions must be complied with before limited liability 
ean be secured. The deed of settlement must be signed by not fewer 
than twenty-five shareholders, holding shares to the amount of three- 
fourths of the nominal capital of the company, and upon which not less 
than twenty per cent has been paid up. Precautions are taken that the 
public may be made aware that limited liability attaches to the com- 
panies. The word “limited’’ forms the last word in the com- 
pany’s name; it must be painted over the places where they 
carry on business, must be engraven on their seals, and ap- 
pear upon all their advertisements, Penalties are incurred for ne- 
glect of these details. Every increase in the nominal capital must 
be registered; and directors paying a dividend with a knowledge 
that the company is insolvent are jointly and severally liable for all 
the debts then existing and for such as may be contracted so long as they 
continue in office, provided the amount does not exceed the amount of 


the dividend so paid. When three-fourths of the subscribed capital stock | 


has been lost, the company must forthwith be wound up. Existing com- 
panies may, with the consent of three-fourths of their shareholders pos- 
sessing three-fourths of the capital, have limited liability by complying 
with certain conditions, such as remodelling their deeds of settlement, 
conforming to the stipulation as to the value of the shares, and having 
their affairs audited by a person appointed by the Board of Trade, who 
shall report upon the question of solvency. Companies constituted under 
private acts of Parliament may secure the benefit of the act by comply- 
ing with the like conditions, 








MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


The Hereford Musical Festival—or the annual meeting of the Three | 


Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester—has been held this week. 


These meetings are of venerable antiquity, the present being the 132d | 


anniversary. They are for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the 
clergy of the three dioceses, and have this peculiarity that something 
must always be realized for the fund. The sale of tickets seldom meets 
the expenditure; but there are also contributions received at the doors 
after the morning performances, which are applied without deduction to 
the purposes of the charity ; any deficiency from the sale of tickets being 
made up from the pockets of the stewards. The performances are 
on a small scale compared to those of Birmingham and Norwich, 
and no activity is ever shown in the production of novelty. On 
this occasion the sacred performances have been—on Wednesday, 
Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah”; on Thursday, his “ Hymn of Praise,” 
Spohr’s “ Christian’s Prayer,” and Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, or Ser- 
vice as it is called; on Friday, “The Messiah.” The evening 
concerts have been of the usual commonplace kind. Grisi, Clara 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Weiss, Mario, Sims Reeves, and Weiss, 
have been the principal singers. As the performances have been well 
attended, it is expected that the charity will derive considerable benefit. 
That the clergy of this district stand much in need of aid, may be learned 
from the fact, that within the three dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, there are 147 livings with incomes of less than 100/. a year! 

The Birmingham Festival takes place next week. We have already 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE PEACE COMBINATION, 
THE great aggregate mind of a people is stronger than the indiyj. 
dual intellects which appear at certain periods to command and direct 
it; as much greater as the whole is greater than the parts, and ag 
much weightier. Otherwise men in power would oftener lead their 
states into strange caprices, like those which the world witnesses 
asitis. A a thinks multitudinously, slowly, confusedly; jts 
delays and wanderings vex the superficial and impatient obseryer. 
it can realize only broad and simple conclusions, while the nice ang 
complicated ideas which assist the jargon of debate waste away in 
antagonism to each other. Yet the freedom of debate which pro. 
duces all this jargon is needed to help that action of the nationg) 
mind without which it cannot think at all. But when once a free 
community has set itself to the work of thinking, it does not draw 
back, nor think in vain. Long did America ponder the follies of the 
Georges before she simply ended the regal madness. Long did Franee 
meditate on the endurances under the feudal oppression before she 
bethought herself to cut its head off ; and ever since she decapi- 








noticed its general arrangements, and we may now add that the demand 
for tickets is already such that a success as great as that of 1852—when a | 


clear profit of between four and five thousand pounds was realized for the 
Birmingham Hospital—may be anticipated. The novel feature of this 
festival is Costa’s new oratorio, Evi, which is to be produced on Wednes- 
day morning. 





tated feudal monarchy, has she, with small aid and much dis. 
traction from the doctors, been reflecting how to settle herself bet- 
ter than under Grands Monarques,—a problem as yet not finally 
solved, but still laboured. Italy ruminated for generations before 
she began, in Piedmont, a better beginning by the aggregate mind 
than the finest patriot intellect could have invented. We of Eng. 
land read and talked about free trade in the last century and ever 
since,—until Peel and England did it; Peel not being a first-rate 
philosopher, but a first-rate representative of the aggregate con. 
viction and resolve. We were long warned by prophet and his- 
torian against Russia: we have thought, and now we act. 
Thinkers and theorists, as usual, cry out that we are acting upon 
imperfect theory, and wish us to retract. Peoples do not retract— 
at least not ioe ages. High statesmen tell us that in the next 
| six months of recess they may undo the last six months of Parlia- 
mentary action, and reconvert the people to Peace and Russia, 
| As soon convert them to Urquhartism. The nation will leave 
Urquhartism and Gladstonism to prey upon each other, and will 
| proceed to work out its present clear, simple, and solid conviction, 
to the best of its ability. But the distracters may not be quite 
harmless: they are active, able beyond the average, and if they 
| cannot divert the nation from its settled purpose they may yet 
| divert or alarm statesmen responsible for interpreting that pur- 
pose ; and by obstructing or perverting the necessary state action 
with the cruel sentimentalism of humanitarians, with false trading 
economy, or super-subtile Oxford refinements of logic, they may 
delay the fulfilment of the national resolve and increase the cost 
of execution. It will therefore not be profitless, at this commence- 
ment of a recess, when sophistry is to busy itself in the system- 
atic effort to mislead the mind of public men, if we meet the fallacy 
of the main sophistries by restating the facts. 

The adherents of “a party ”’—[we borrow their own phrase, as 
the brief expression of a scattered number too various to be classi- 
fied as a real party ]—appear to accept Mr. Gladstone as their head 
and best spokesman. They boast that they are increasing in num- 
bers by making individual converts; and while the recess and the 
quiescence of the time prevent them from being brought to the 
test of divisions in Parliament or of public meetings, their boast 
may obtain credence. They have in last Saturday’s Z'mes a pow- 

| erful aid from the pen of “A Traveller in Italy,” who brings as- 
pirations and sympathies with certain patriots to bear on the ob- 
struction of the present war, which certainly did not take its cue 
from the Unitarian party in Italy. And a correspondent of our 
own, following up Mr. Gladstone’s speech of the 3d instant, intro- 
duces philhellenic sympathies to disturb the war against Russia. 
As this party has nearly as many sections as it has spokesmen, 80 
| it advances heterogeneous and various arguments. They are, 
chiefly, an assertion that the war, undertaken without prin- 
| ciple, is adverse to the wishes of the nations and of freedom in 
Europe; that it is gratuitous and unnecessary, because Russia 
has “conceded all that we could fairly demand”; that it is 
counter to the manifest “ will of Providence,” and to the doctrines 
of Christianity, which preach peace. Mr. Gladstone gives the 
most powerful expression to the argument, that the war, after 
| having obtained the essential objects with which it began, is @ 
wanton aggression upon Russia to obtain that which cannot be ob- 
| tained. We have already obtained “the great and essential ob- 
jects,” says Mr. Gladstone, “the abolition of Russian rights over 
the Principalities and the destruction of Russian claims upon free 
Christians.” “ Russia,” says our correspondent, “ offers to surrender 
every offensive pretension ; only she will not guarantee the inte- 
grity and independence of the Ottoman empire, she will not sur- 
render the national independence of Russia.” Such are the state- 
| ments of fact upon which those who are for peace on Russian terms 
base their arguments. According to the laws of reasoning, We 
may consider the argument as disposed of if we dispose of the facts. 
We waive any nice discussion of Mr. Gladstone’s statement, that 
| the abolition of Russian rights over the ’rincipalities has been ob- 
tained: the question of Russian rights was settled provisionally in 
the adoption of the first of “the four points,” but settled imper- 
fectly, and with evident opening for Russian cavil in future. We 
proceed to the more important and substantial questions involve 
in the present survey. But in order to understand the relative 
bearing of the several questions, it must be remembered that the 
negotiations respecting the matters in dispute were based upon 
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ints”; that the four points embodied the suggestions 


“the four p the Western Powers had agreed, with the concurrence | 


7 paen for bringing the war to a termination ; that of these 


‘ points” each was in fact a composite proposition, comprising 
ae ales a branching points ; that at the second series of Vienna 
ew the four points were discussed seriatim ; and that the 


Oo atien was broken off in the middle of the discussion on the 


third Prichetanding Mr. Gladstone's assertion, the “ destruction of 
Russian claims upon free Christians” has certainly not been se- 
cured. The question of those claims was embodied in the fourth 

int; but the Conference at Vienna had never arrived at the 

iscussion of that fourth point. Our experience of Russian pro- 
fessions proves that we cannot trust expressions of willingness 
to ant 4 until we see the instruments by which the compact 
is to be recorded and effected; and Mr. Gladstone’s statement 
therefore is simply baseless. Instead of having vbtained the 
destruction of Russian claims upon free Christians, we have 
not even discussed the point. It is equally incorrect to repre- 
sent the Western Powers as breaking off the negotiation because 
Russia had refused to guarantee the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman empire. That question was incidentally comprised 
in the first half of the third point. While consenting to admit 
the Sultan to the European system, Russia objected to imply the 
guarantee of the integrity and independence; and as the \ es‘ eri 
Powers appeared generally to consider that the first aa'f cf the 
third point had been settled, the objection of Russia had veen vir- 
tually allowed before the negotiations were broken off. It is 
positively incorrect, therefore, to accuse the Western Powers 
of breaking upon that consideration. It is equally inaccurate 
to say that Russia would only not surrender the national in- 
dependence of Russia. Her national independence was never in 
question. The Western Powers found Russia actively using “a 
standing menace” in the Black Sea; she had positively attacked 
Europe through Turkey; and to desist from attack after all the 
promises of the Czar not to do the very things that he really in- 
tended and actually attempted, was not enough security for the 
future. They said, If you do not mean war, you will put a limit 
to your armed state on the borders of the Black Sea. It might be 
that the demand was not one to be conceded, but it did not involve 
any — of independence. Nothing is more common than to 
stipulate for the dismantling of fortresses: under treaty, Russia 
agreed not to fortify her own bank of the Danube; yet it is not 
said that her independence was then compromised. 

It is, we believe, quite vain to hope that the public can be mis- 
led by arguments of this character. Show the public that funda- 
mental statements of fact are inaccurate or are fabricated, and the 
public meets all the superstructure of arguments, however in- 
genious and imposing, with disregard. Even where there is 
greater show of fact, the public would be incapable of follow- 
ing the refinements of sophistry in the teeth of a much simpler 
argument worked out for us by Russia herself. All Mr. Urqu- 
hart’selaborate collation of blue-books failed to awaken in the people 
any fear of Russia; but no sooner have Nicholas and Alexander 
confessed the purpose which the Russian Imperial Family has 
retained from father to son, than the public recognizes a pro- 
longed enterprise which must be stopped. When Alexander the 
Second proclaimed his adherence to the policy ascribed to the 
founder of the present Russian empire in his will—when Nicholas 
disclosed to Sir Hamilton Seymour the project which he enter- 
tained of partitioning the property of “the sick man ”—then the 
public understood the spirit in which Menschikoff was claiming 
administrative rights for the Czar in Constantinople as head over 
the Orthodox Greek Christians. The note of 1844 was known to 
Sir Robert Peel and to Lord Aberdeen, but they were content to 
be deceived by Nicholas’s professions on the “ foi de gentleman.” 
The public does not take professions for so much worth as states- 
men sometimes do. It is the very complaint against Lord Aber- 
deen that he was not decisive enough with the Russian Czar; but 
now that the purpose of Russia is understood—now that the Eng- 
lish people clearly learn that the Czar was gradually encroaching 
upon Europe through Turkey at present, and perhaps hereafter 
through Holstein, or Denmark, or Hungary—the English people 
resolves that that march shall be stopped. 

It is utterly erroneous, therefore, to say that the present war 
was undertaken without principles, or that it has become a war 
without principles since it ceases to be a war for “ the four points.” 
it never was a war for the four points. It was a war before the 
four points were laid down; they only set forth a plan for eon- 
cluding the war. Popularly, it is a war to stop Russia in her 
encroachments upon Europe, towards this country, and against 
interests which this country thinks higher than Russian interests. 
Even the traders of England see the policy of arresting a power 
which extinguishes commerce except of the rudest kind. Offi- 
Cially, it has been a war to maintain the balance of power, esta- 
blished in Europe chiefly under the influence of the arbitrary courts, 
and principally undermined by the most arbitrary of those courts. 
“A Traveller in Italy” tells us that the balance of power is a 
Wrong principle; that it maintains governments at the expense of 
peoples; that it is a deification of brute force, compelling sove- 
reigns to seek aggrandizement in self-defence, “each striving to 
Weigh heaviest in the balance, lest some should outweigh him” ; 
and that so the balance of power brings about a crowned conspi- 
racy against peoples. ‘ International morality is, then, our only 
guide to peace; and.this is comprised in one simple and sublime 
Trule—a recognition of the equal right of every people on earth to 


| 


Jreedom from foreign domination.” But how is any state or go- 


vernment to recognize a “ people,” or to know that its domi- 
nation is “ foreign”? It is impossible for a foreign country to 
know another country except through its recognized organ, its 
government. Every people that is independent, and not a pro- 
vince, will prevent any government not its own from usurp- 
ing the sovereignty. Perhaps if we had adopted A Traveller's 
principles earlier, some European governments might have been 
more genuine in their nationality: but we must take states, not 
less than circumstances, as we find them; and the first step to- 


| wards restoring the principle on which A Traveller relies is, to be- 


gin by saying that we will not suffer one power for its own aggran- 
dizement to war upon another state. To enforce that rule, is not 
to sustain governments against peoples. Still less does it infringe 
the international morality of A Traveller, when we say that we 
will particularly enforce our rule in those cases, as in Turkey, 
where we see that practical justice is on the side of the power 
attacked and against the assailant; yet again, when we also see 
that our own clearly understood and just interests are on the 
same side of the attacked. It happens that the arbitrary powers 
of Europe are de facto ranging themselves on the side of Russia: 
the Western Powers find themselves on the opposite side, and 
we may perhaps be unable to refuse alliances which will 
force us into making common cause with “the nations.” Far, 
however, would it be from expediting the interests of the 
peoples if we were prematurely to tear open that great ques- 
tion. The plain aggregate mind of England perfectly sees the 
tendency of the present alliance; and no ingenious argument to 
show that theoretically the alliance is counter to the interests of 
the nations will prevent the English people from going forward in 
a course which opens a reé al prospect for the peoples to acquire a 
position which Piedmont has already acquired and strengthened by 
the same alliance. 

As to the apocalyptic view of Russian rights and expectations, 
it is so far from conciliating the English people that it is positively 
offensive. When Mr. Gladstone defies Parliament “so to turn the 
course of time and of events as by the efforts of the Western 
Powers to control the paramount destinies of Russia,” the public 
asks what he means; and it can only guess some kind of Oxford 
predestinarianism, to define which would constitute its own reduc- 
tio ad absurdum. Our correspondent puts a similar proposition 
more intelligibly, by telling us “it is clearly the will of Proyi- 
dence” that Russia should be a great nation. This is a revela- 
tion; but on what authority, whatevidence? Itisa ready device, 
which savours of impiety, to drag “the will of Providence” into 
the conflicts of man; and the English people are only offended, not 
awed, by the presumptuous begging of the question. By the course 
of events we may learn that humanity is permitted to challenge 
Russia, to bar her path, to shut up her fleets and defeat her armies. 
But we disdain the pretence of a superhuman sanction which is 
above our ken. We only know that by our best lights Russia is 
a mischief, a blight, and a standing menace to Europe. It hap- 
pens, indeed, that the necessity of warring against her disturbs the 
calculations of our mere traders, and our mere intellectual or lite- 
rary statesmen, who sigh for quiet. Perhaps Europe had been too 
nearly divided between a rude force in the East that ignores the 
peaceful blessings tended by Intellect and Commerce, and a too re- 
tined intellectual and trading quiet in the West, oblivious of the 
stern necessities of self-defence. If that “ fool’s paradise” had 
endured longer, something far greater than an Alexandrian library 
might have been lost—for how many ages? But the West has 
been awakened from its dream, and not all the cronings of in- 
spired patriots or learned Thebans will send it to sleep again for 
many a day. 





THE KISS. 

Twice hath Queen Victoria been kissed by a French Monarch— 
namely, by Louis Philippe, and now by Napoleon the Third. The 
latter is the more surprising event; for Louis Philippe was at once 
in a humbler position, and, to say it plainly, was more of an old 
humbug ; so that the freedom might pass off with the less wonder- 
ment. He was the father of a family, some of whom were older 
than the young Queen, and he touched her cheek with his lips 
professedly in a spirit of paternity, as Jove kissed his favourite 
daughter the fair Queen—* Oscula libayit nate.” The Emperor 
is not yet exactly a family man ; he has not yet escaped the ad- 
venturous age ; and his rise has been at once more rapid, more 
recent, and more extreme. How wild would it have been some 
few years ago, if he had said to some of his companions, perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of Kensington, that “on the 18th of Au- 
gust in the year of grace 1855, I will take Queen Victoria in my 
brotherly embrace and will kiss her upon both cheeks.” Yet vaunts 
as wild have been uttered, and have been fulfilled—as witness 
these presents. 

Strange, that for so trifling an act as a kiss so much fuss should 
be made! We even speak of it in a fastidious style, though it is 
as public as the sun himself. We touch upon it under protest 
and as it were with a “ by your leave.” We may in fact deal with 
it most easily when it is least worthy to be dealt with. Montaigne 
notices the anomaly in part: “we speak boldly,” he says, “of 
killing, wounding, and betraying; while on this point we dare 
only whisper.” Yet he forgot that we may discuss the kiss itself, 
if it be of a base kind. ‘The kiss of Judas is proverbial; that 
which the conspirators gave to Julius Cesar might be debated in 
Parliament, for it is part of a murderous conspiracy, and shares 


} the privilege of murder by being open to the discussions of gen- 
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tlemen. We must deal delicately, however, with the osculations 
of Jove or Louis Philippe; still more slightly glance at the Im- 
perial success of a Napoleon; and there we must absolutely “draw 
the line,” discussing no further. 

If it has not unfrequently happened that the civility must not 
be so much as mentioned, at other times it has become a drug. 
Montaigne notices the abuse of over-supply in most of the coun- 
tries that took their manners from France—Italy, Germany, and 
England. A lady, he says, must not only kiss a nobleman on his 
first visit, but “ the three valets in his suite.” On the other hand, 
the genial Erasmus glories in the abundance which he finds in 
England. It would, he i to Faustus, entice you to a country 
where “ nymphs beautiful as angels” will kiss you whenever 
= come and whenever you go. How strangely do customs alter! 

e, in what Erasmus describes as the land of kisses, are amazed 
to see the ceremony revived, as it were, on the frontier between 
France and England ; “ profligate France” being, at the present 
day, precisely that country where ladies make this little favour 
=—-> least ostensibly. But “nice customs curtsey to great 

ings.” 

Like all ceremonies, this, however trifling, may be attended by 
the gravest consequences. All lies in the animus osculandi. The 
favour may be a trifle, a treachery, a pledge. Every member of 
the Christian Church must recall the tragedy that followed one 
memorable instance ; Casar could tell a not dissimilar story of 
treachery to a Pagan leader; and souls may be lost as well as 
empires and crowns. Hence, a professor of philosophy at Leyden 
cites Socrates as dissuading from the ceremony, Ovid as proving 
its alarming consequences ; but Socrates is half jesting with Alci- 
biades, and Ovid is laying down a maxim for fast gentlemen in 
all ages. 

*€ Oscula qui sumpsit, si non et cetera sumpsit, 
Hee quoque que data sunt perdere dignus erat.” 
Napoleon the Third is not Alcibiades; and, as Bayle remarks, it 
would be foolish to quote the verses of Ovid, which certainly refer 
not to simple ceremony. The action may be pretty, or shocking, 
according to the spirit in which it is used. When the French 
Princess kissed the mouth of Clement Marot, when Joab kissed 
Amasa, or Nelson said “ Kiss me, Hardy,” the action was as dif- 
ferent as refined taste, crime, and simple childlike affection, are from 
each other. The question, then, is the animus with which the cere- 
mony was employed on this last occasion; and to learn that, we 
must look into the inscrutable mind of the Third Napoleon. There 
may, indeed, be other “ cetera” besides those that Ovid means. 
Certainly there are qualities of greatness in the French Emperor 
which were never suspected when we had him here familiarly 
amongst us. The recent portent may herald not treacheries but 
magnanimities, not calamities but prosperities. 
THE POPE AS A PROTESTANT AGITATOR. 

THE position in which the Pope has placed himself by two allocu- 
tions on the subjects of Spain and Italy deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice, since the act to which he has committed himself can 
scarcely fail to be followed by consequences that will inevitably 
break up the Roman Catholic Church as it is now organized, if they 
do not displace the government of that church from Rome. 
do not mean here to record a prophecy, or to pretend that we foresee 
distinctly a sequence of events which no interposition can wrest to 
another course. If it were possible to imagine that the Cardinals 
who at present drive Pius the Ninth onward in his suicidal course 
could elect a Pope equal to some who have satin the chair of Saint 
Peter—especially if it were possible that the seal of the Fisherman 
could come into the hands of a man capable of understanding the 
genius of the present day as well as that genius must be under- 


stood by Victor Emanuel and the statesmen of Piedmont—we | 


might see the Papal Government recover itself and acquire a 
strength that it has never exhibited in modern times, or even ac- 
quire a prolonged tenure. Its lease of power has existed since 
Europe itself emerged from the middle ages. If the dogmatism by 
which its arbitrary power once subsisted has been undermined by 
the spread of opinion in every conceivable direction—even by 
“the subterranean railway” of Italy—the same altered spirit 


which has rebuked the dogmatism of Rome has also weakened the | 


dogmatism against Rome. If bigotry in religion has begun to lose 
its hold over multitudes throughout entire countries of Europe, 
the bigotry of anti-religion has equally lost its force. 
ent of sect, the fundamental doctrines of Christianity are com- 
mon to all sects; the instinctive perceptions of religious truth as- 
sert their power over the human mind more forcibly under freedom 
of opinion, and claim allegiance from the strongest as well as from 
the feeblest—from the freest as well as the most subject. Great 
questions have but begun to be confronted by anything resembling 
really free discussion which stands apart equally from dogmatism 
and anti-dogmatism; and, pending the discussions of these great 
questions, which may yet engage centuries, there is a declining dis- 
— _to rush into revolutionary agitations against hierarchies. 

ome might even superintend the grave discussions that wili yet 
a intellectual Europe,—that is, always supposing that Rome 
could show herself capable of maintaining her relations with Europe 
intellectual and free. 

The poor Pope has not shown that capacity. He has, on the 
contrary, exhibited more than one kind of incapacity: he has not 
only set himself against the course of events in Spain and in the 
Sardinian state—we put aside, for the moment, the question of the 
Catholic Church in the mixed community of Switzerland—but he 
has declared his want of power both in Spain and in Sardinia. He 


We | 


ta 
states his own case. By a convention in 1851, “our very dear 
daughter in Jesus Christ, Maria Elizabeth, Catholic Queen of pain ” 
decreed that the Roman should be the sole religion of the Spanish 
nation, and should be restored to “all its immunities and preroga- 
tives,” including its right of property. Nevertheless, the sale of 
Church property has not been arrested, bishops who oppose the 
laws have been “torn from their dioceses,” and the Pope expresses 
“ openly, publicly, and in the most solemn manner, his complaints 
and remonstrances.” In other words, the Pope not only claims to 
dictate legislation in Spain, to direct administration, but he assert, 
for the prelates a right of opposing laws which he or they condemn, 
He makes it a complaint that those communities are either entirely 
destroyed or “completely subjugated to the will of the ciyj] 
power.” His allocution is peremptory, it is elaborately designed 
to shut out evasion; yet in Spain, where the majority of the peo- 
ple have never separated from the Roman Church, the sale of ecele. 
siastical property continues. The Pope has thus created circum. 
stances in which the Spanish people must grow familiar with the 
daily, habitual, complete and flagrant reversal of the Holy Father’s 
decrees. 

The position is paralleled in the Sardinian states, with the dif- 
ference that the Pope speaks in terms of greater severity, and that 
he is now not initiating but repeating complaints. The allocution 
of the 26th July recites a previous allocution of January; and 
the Pope now threatens the gravest terror of the Church—excom- 
munication. Our contemporaries have noticed the manner in 
which the Pontiff associates himself with the lawless classes who 
break the law; but, however he may exhibit the will, he has not 
the power to complete such an association. The law continues its 
course in the Sardinian states, uninterrupted by the Papal author. 
ity. In the phrase which we have quoted from the Spanish allo- 
eution, the Pope makes it a complaint that the Church should be 
subjected to the civil power: in a constitutional government it is 
impossible that the civil power should be subjected to the eccle- 
siastical; the Piedmontese, therefore, have to choose between con- 
stitutional government and Papal government. They have the 
working example of both before them. The traveller in Piedmont 
finds every sign of industry,—an improving people, a bold man- 
hood, liberal institutions, a free press, complete order, safety of 
transit in all places, all kinds of opinion permitted free expres- 
sion without danger to the state. The Ultra-Catholic party is able 
to support this very allocution; only the clergy, who bear the 
character of state officials, are forbidden to preach rebellion from 
the pulpit. In Rome, the supreme authority dreads the free cir- 
culation of opinion; the treasury is beggared; the Pope depends 
for protection upon foreign soldiers, instead of sending his sliion 
to aid foreign allies; the very streets of the town cannot be pro- 
tected against brigandage; the Government is at once a tyrant 
and a mockery. The people of Piedmont can make their choice, 
we say, from the working model of each kind of government—the 
two are absolutely incompatible. You might extinguish the Pope, 
as he now exists, by introducing Piedmontese government into 
Rome; you might extinguish Piedmontese government by admit- 
ting the authority of the Pope as he claims it. King Victor Em- 
manuel, with his Parliament and his free and independent people, 
cannot coexist within the same frontier with Pope Pius as Pope 
Pius interprets himself. The Piedmontese people are taught by 
| Pius, and by none other, that they can only retain their present 
blessings by perseverance in denying him. They had no Fi poni- 
tion to raise doctrinal controversies; it is he that presses the con- 
troversy, and we see the direction of the course into which he forces 
that most important province of Italy. 
| No doubt, Pius the Ninth may look to precedent. More than 
| one Pope has striven to recover the authority of the Holy See, and 
some few have made the attempt successfully. Gregory the 
Seventh dared to confront Rudolph of Germany, not a King of 
secondary rank ; for Hildebrand, besides a desperate earnestness, 
besides an extraordinary vigour, besides a sincerity which made 
his conduct an example to others, was in all respects a keen, 
daring, and active Italian politician of the highest school. He 








| had the political questions of his day at his finger-ends, and could 


Independ- | 


| tinence. 


have successfully contended with the Cavours, the Briicks, the 
Bachs, the Clarendons, and the Napoleons of his day. Gregory 
| the First grappled with a more formidable enemy when he under- 
took to eure the debauchery of the clergy, and he stopped at no 
seruple. He also, after his fashion, was a daring and powerful 
man. He could pardon an ecclesiastic after two months’ imprison- 
ment for beating a woman to death, yet deposed bishops for incon- 
He who adulated Phocas, the monster that burned the 
Emperor Maurice on the bodies of his children, made the clergy 
feel that in the severities which he used against them was em- 
bodied a power that restored their position in Europe. But Pius 
the Ninth is paying the penalty of accumulated mismanagement. 
The Popes have not all been immaculate. After Gregory the 


First's time came Julius the Third, the impotent denunciator of 








our Henry the Eighth, whom he rivalled and excelled in the atro- 
cious profligacy of his manners. Leo the Tenth improved = 
the invention of Innocent the Eighth, who sold offices; for Leo 
created a larger market for “ indulgences,” and thus exhausted 
the spiritual treasury of Rome while he depreciated its currency, 
until, in modern days, the beggary of the temporal treasury has 
become one of the most ancient and permanent institutions of 
Rome. This instituted impotence it is that Pius, by the advice of the 
Cardinals, has undertaken to impersonate. He cannot imitate the 
energy of a Gregory or of a Julius the Second; the circumstances 
of the day forbid him to hope that emperors will come to be 
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n or princes to proffer him their castles; and when 
trai to falminate terrors that have been found out, he only 
alone the grown people of the present time to despise the 
ee that daunted their forefathers. The sparrows of democratic 
discussion perch upon his thunderbolts. He is a volunteer in 
acting the part of the Helot under his spiritual intoxication, ex- 
hibiting to the sober eyes of faithful Catholics how poor a tyranny 
is that which persecutes them from Rome; and the sovereignty 
which could withstand the formidable assault of Luther and of 
Calvin must fall under these exposures. 

















THE EXAMINATION FOR INDIAN APPOINTMENTS. 
Tue first batch of appointments made to the Indian Civil Service | 
under the new system of open competitive examination has caused 
an unwonted activity among the class who write letters to the | 
daily journals. Leading articles also have been devoted to the 
same subject; and altogether an immense expenditure of labour | 
and material has taken place, but, unfortunately, without any re- 
sult proportioned to the brain-work and waste of paper. 

The reason is obvious. In order that sound conclusions should | 
be drawn from any occurrence social or Lan pao. observers must | 
have noted and philosophers have analyzed many similar occur- 
rences. But in this case, the new system has only been seen once 
in operation, and the result is owing to fifty combined causes, 
while we have not yet the means for ascertaining whether they 
are any of them accidental, and which. The rudest common 
sense would tell people, that to attempt to draw general inferences 
under such circumstances is premature. But persons with theories 
in their heads, full of their preconceived notions, care nothing for 
common sense. And one gentleman rushes to the journals with a 
complaint that the classical examiners were both Oxford men, and 
of course set such papers as Cambridge scholars were not prepared 
to answer. Could he sustain this allegation by stating the cha- | 
racteristic differences of the Cambridge and Oxford system of 
classical scholarship, and by citing the points in the classical 
papers set at the late Indian examination which favoured the can- | 
Vidates educated after the one system at the expense of those edu- 
cated after the other? Another tells us that the victory of Oxford | 
over Cambridge was certain from the moment the report, on which 
the examination is supposed to have been based, required accuracy 
of knowledge rather than extent of reading as the condition 
of success in any department. We do not feel called upon to de- 
fend the University of Bentley and Porson, of Herschel and Airey, 
against an insinuation of preferring superficial acquirements to solid 
knowledge ; but we may remark that the more usual charge against 
Cambridge training is quite of a contrary character—namely, 
that her alumni are supposed to spend rather too much than too | 
little time on the study of exact science and critical learning; and 
that, with respect especially to the classics, Cambridge men gene- 
rally know the languages of Greece and Rome, while Oxford men 
are instructed in the contents of particular books in those lan- 
guages. A third eminent member of the political world does not 
pretend to draw inferences from the results of this first examina- 
tion, but takes the occasion to protest against its method, and to 
insist upon a viva voce test as necessary to elicit the self-posses- 
sion and savoir faire more essential in the government of men than 
any amount of book learning. He does not tell us how he would 
propose to examine hundreds of men viva voce, nor what staff 
would be required to do it in such a manner as to supply any sa- 
tisfactory test of knowledge and talent in a score of different 
branches of learning. A few questions out of Bell's Life probably 
would be the sort of test he would finally fall back upon, with a 
rigid examination of the candidate’s gloves and ties. Then we 
are told that mathematics have not their fair share of marks, 
because to become distinguished in mathematics a young man 
must abandon all other studies, while he may pursue classics 
as a bye-work, or in conjunction with general literature and 
modern languages. If this were true, it would be a very 
good reason why mathematics should cease to form so large 
a portion of the Cambridge curriculum; but we have heard of 
a saying in use at Cambridge that an under-graduate came up 
to learn his mathematics and to display his knowledge of classics, 
thereby implying that the three years of studentship were amply 
sufficient for the course of mathematics, while a thorough classical 
training required to be commenced early and carried on through a 

eat number of years. And finally, we are assured that the can- 

idates from Oxford were picked men, while Cambridge only sent 
her average students to the competition. 

These are only specimens of the crudities that have been poured 
out for the last fortnight on the subject, arising from the tendency 
of people to rush to general conclusions where facts are not ripe 
for such conclusions. There may be sense scattered amid the rub- 
bish, good suggestions of improvement on the method of examina- 
tion set on foot by the Commissioners, of caution to be observed 
in the choice of examiners, of the insufliciency of any mere literary 
examination to test the practical talents of men who are to fill im- 

rtant official stations. But in the shape of inferences from the 
ate examination it may all be classed together as worthless and 
premature. 

All that the examination can tell us is the simple fact that so 
and so were the examiners, such and such the subjects of examina- 
tion; that there were so many candidates in all, with specifica- 
tions of name, age, and place of education ; and that each obtained 
80 many marks. It is interesting to know that there were a hundred 
and thirteen candidates for twenty appointments; that thirty-two 
came from Cambridge, of whom six succeeded, nineteen from Oxford 
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and eight sueceeded ; that the first man came from London Univer- 
sity, and two from the new Colleges at Cork and Galway, while the 
old Universities of Scotland furnished only one victor in the race. 
Itis a fact worth recording that the seven best classical scholars were 
appointed, while the first and second mathematicians failed; that 
literature and history gave prizes to three, and modern languages 
to two ; that the highest number of marks obtained was not more 
than a third of the whole number given for the papers. But to 
pretend to draw sound inferences from this rough statement of re- 
sults, as to the training of the different institutions from which 
victors and vanquished came, is simply puerile, and would not be 
tolerated in any region of thought where men’s passions, pre- 
judices, and interests were not concerned. 

One view of the case has struck us as so ludicrous an exemplifi- 
cation of the effect of prejudice that we must note it. A distin- 
guished contemporary of ours in the London press elaborately cal- 
culates the value of the appointments thus given away, and, 
making out the ratio of the Cambridge and Oxford men who have 
succeeded to the whole number of young men appointed, gravely 
states the amount thus bestowed at present and prospectively as an 
addition to the endowments of Oxford and Cambridge. Out of 


| 200,000/. a year, of which, as he says, we fleece India to promote 


English education, “ 140,000/. worth has gone as prizes to the 
already well-endowed Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
That is too bad, and cannot last.” Why not? We supposed the 
object of the examination was to obtain for the civil service of In- 
dia the best-instructed young men who would go out. If Oxford 
and Cambridge, in spite of liberal vilification, really supply the 


| article wanted in greatest abundance, why are they to be shut out ? 


Is the writer really a little beside himself with anger that the old 
Universities do, in spite of their obsoleteness and monkery and 
medizeval darkness, train young men to know something that still 
retains its value? Or would he propose that all young men should 
be admissible to the Indian examination except such as have been 
educated at Oxford and Cambridge? Liberalism of a certain sort 


| would not be ashamed to go even this length, wete there a chance 


of success for such a proposition. 

In time the experience of the Indian examinations will form a 
valuable test of the instruction given at various institutions in Great 
Britain. And that it may do so, an accurate record ought to be kept 


| of the results of each. The examiners might be required to report 


upon the specific effect of different systems and places of education 
as evidenced in each examination; the number of marks obtained 
by each candidate ought to be recorded ; a board of examiners com- 
prising those of several years ought from time to time, as at Cam- 
bridge, to publish reports on the general progress of the examina- 
tions, and to be empowered to make such alterations, with the 
sanction of the President of the Board of Control, as their ex- 
perience may suggest. So, finally, we may be able to analyze the 
causes of the superior success of this or that system or institution ; 
and when we have obtained knowledge to be Zesusiel on, we may 
begin to apply it to practical reforms. “ Festina lente” is the only 
motto, whether our aim be speculative certainty or practical perfec- 
tion. 





“DE RE VESTIARIA.” 

Wuo dresses the British Army? The question is urgent ; for not 
only is the British Army enveloped in clothing which is ugly, but 
the clothing is inconvenient, it wears ill, and it is costly; and 
“ Jacob Omnium ” does good service in throwing light upon the 
inquiry through the prism of the Zimes. The London Police are 
dressed in a clothing that is simple, distinctive, of good material, 
and well made ; it might in some cases be more comely, but upon 
the whole it does well. It is made by open contract ; the arrange- 
ments for 5000 men are completed by one clerk and four or five 
policemen. With respect to the Army, the Board of Generals has 
been superseded by a trinity of clothing superintendents—Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, Mr. Ramsay, and Mr. Howell ; yet the cos- 
tume remains ugly, and although “ improved,” the report is that it 
does not wear well, and certainly it is very expensive. A French 
soldier wears a “ kepi””—-well known in the many pictures of 
French military life—which is compact, effectually shades the 
eyes, does not fall off, is available as the basis of a turban or 
burnous hood, is cheap, and it weighs six ounces. The “ busby ” 
fur cylinder, worn by our Foreign Legion, weighs thirty ounces, 
has no shade, is unconvertible, and costs about as much more 
than the kepi as it weighs. And so it proceeds right through the 
clothing. 

The cost for the men is something to the country ; with respect 
to the officers’ uniform it is something to the individual, and many 
a subaltern has been shocked by receiving his new and improved 
uniform with a bill for some score of pounds sterling. The 
worst of it is, that the clothing which costs so much is not always 
comely, and that which wears so ill is not always convenient. The 
“busby ” is a burden which needs some tact to balance on the 
head, the cavalry-trousers are fetters which prevent the horseman 
from riding comfortably ; and the question is, who inflicts these 
burdens upon our gallant defenders ? 

We are far from desiring a stingy economy, which should put 
every soldier into a sober working-dress. The spirit which brings 
men into the army makes them take pleasure in a certain display 
of gallantry to the eye; and we are not blind also to the respect- 
ability of the desire that the force as a whole should have a certain 
uniformity and smartness. But the practical question is, whether 
the proper means are used for working out an end. It cannot be 
denied that the first essential in all active employment is the fit- 
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ness of the costume for action. A cricketer desires to make as 
comely an appearance as possible before the spectators; but he 
would no more think of bowling or batting in a “ busby ” than the 
“long-stop” would of wearing jack-boots. The competitors in a 


rowing-match at Oxford would be vexed to cut a dowdy figure be- | 


fore bright eyes; but there is not a man in any one of the boats 
who would think of putting on a padded jacket with tight arm- 
holes, or a leathern stock, however “manly” the buckling-up 


might make him look. Every action has certain essential con- | 


veniences which ought first to be consulted. The swordsman 
wants a free hand, perhaps with some defence for the wrist; the 
horseman wants thighs at ease, though a booted shank might be 
very suitable. The soldier in active movements, with an altering 
sky, requires a compact head-dress and a shade over the eyes. In 
most branches of the English service, an outer coat sutliciently 
compact to the body without being too tight is requisite for effi- 
ciency as well as comfort. It happens, however, that in almost 
every kind of bodily activity, the dress which is the most con- 
venient is, from the nature of the case, picturesque. The steel 
armour of the middle ages was intended for use, yet it has been a 
favourite object in picture ever since. Cumbersome as it was, it 
tended to run into picturesque forms, because it had to accommo- 
date itself to picturesque action—for vigorous physical action 
always is picturesque. The natural shades for the sun—the broad hat 
of the Roman bandit, the linen covering of the Neapolitan girl, the 
turban of the Mahometan, the straw hat of the American planter— 
are in the same way comely as well as useful. There is therefore 
no fear that a costume designed to gather the horseman’s clothes 
about him and yet to leave his limbs free would result in forms 
other than picturesque. Let the horseman or the rifleman or the 
foot-soldier clothe himself, and the artist would be satisfied with 
the result. 

If something were still desired for uniformity and ornament, it | 
might well be added to the essential; but why permanently fasten 
these ornaments to the clothing? Why confound the goldsmith’s | 
business and the tailor’s? Why compel the young officer to change 
his trinkets every time he puts on a fresh coat? The infliction 
through the bill is serious enough to the individual, while nothing 
appears to be gained to the state. Something perhaps is lost. If 
the distinctive ornaments of rank were permitted to be separate 
from the tailor’s work, and were to become the permanent posses- 
sion, accumulated with the increase of rank, the wearer would 
feel a pride and attachment to the ensigns of his advancement, 
which he cannot now feel for the scales and buttons that he 
changes with every — in the fashion. They might be more 
costly, and yet not so heavy a tax. 

The principles upon which we insist, then, are, that the basis of 
the costume should be designed by a class that has to wear it— 
the dragoon’s uniform by the dragoon, the light-horseman’s by the 
light-horseman, the rifleman’s by the rifleman ; that the ornaments 
indicating rank should be separate from the tailoring, and not to 
be changed, however they might be modified by accumulations. 
We believe that the result would conduce to economy, service- 
ableness, picturesqueness, and the honest pride of the wearer. 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE FIBRES OF JAMAICA, 

[The following paper is from the pen of a gentleman practically and intelligently ac- 
quainted with the West Indies. The subject it treats of is one of great import- 
ance, not only to those colonies but to the manufactures of this country; for it 
involves the question of a new source of supply of fibrous materials for cordage, 
matting, paper, Xc., the old supplies of which have been so seriously impeded by 
the war. Of the practicability of using the West Indian fibrous plants for cord or 
paper there is no doubt : the thing has been done. The practicability of a market 
supply is another question. Dr. Royle seems to doubt the likelihood. Mr. Her- 
ring, whose work on Papermaking we notice elsewhere, speaks more positively 
on the point. The subject, however, is worth discussion and tri al. But the trial 
must be made in the West Indies and by the West Indians or their friends. All 
that the English ropemakers and papermakers will do as a body, is to buy a 
suitable material when offered to them at a sufficiently low price. 

Haverstock Hill, August 22, 1855. 

In 1840, one of the Stipendiary Magistrates of Jamaica noticed a Negro, 
who wanted to make a line, going to a plaintain tree, and tearing off a layer, 
dividing and twisting it, so as to make acord. This led him to consider the 
loss sustained by the colonists for want of a simple machine for separating 
the useless parts of this and other fibrous plants from that which is needed, 
to a large extent, for cordage, sailcloths, linen, and paper. It was found 
that ata very small cost such a machine might be constructed, and furnished 
to every Negro family ; who might by this means, after the day’s work in the 
field, convert the wasting plantain, Pinguin or wild-pine, and Spanish-dagger 
plants into marketable commodities, and thus provide the means of defraying 
the cost of their children’s education, and at the same time train them in 
habits of self-dependence and industry. Lord Metcalfe, then the Governor, 
and the Honourable Samuel Jackson Dallas, the Chief Magistrate of the 
parish, and afterwards the Speaker of the House of Assembly, took a great 
interest in the subject; and specimens of the fibre were sent by the former 
to Lord John Russell, who forwarded them to the Board of Trade—they, to 
the Lords of the Admiralty—they, to the rope-walks at Deptford; the 
manager of which reported as his opinion, that the fibres sent were not so 
strong as Russian hemp. Meanwhile the Stipendiary Magistrate had removed 
from the island, and Lord Metcalfe came to England, and went afterwards to 
Canada; and until recently, the subject seems to have been so far lost sight 
of as not to have led to any important result. 

The war with Russia, however, the increased demand for materials for 
paper, and the able statements and lectures of Dr. Royle and others, have 
served to draw public attention to the subject, and have naturally led to the 
inquiry, whether the wasting fibres, and the leisure evenings of labouring 
families, by whom plantains, &c. are grown almost universally for the sake 
of the nutritious food they supply, may not be converted into the means of as- 
sisting, with other appliances, to restore prosperity to Jamaica and the other 
West India Colonies? To secure this result, however, attention is required | 
from proprietors, managers, merchants, shipowners, magistrates, and not 
least missionaries and schoolmasters ; all of whom, if they could be brought | 
to see it, have a great interest, pecuniary as well as otherwise, in this in- 
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guiry. What if two thousand tons of fibre, suited for manufactures of r 
inds, and a thousand tons of material adapted for paper, could be sy 
to the English market every week, by moral i 


The weight of a plantain tree will sometimes 


market. 


The result cannot be secured by large and costly machinery set up in 
pro- 


populous towns, because there the material is not to be found, but in 
vision-grounds scattered all over the country. It is true that by establishin 


extensive plantations, the material, without limit, may be obtained ; but 
| this would take time, as the plantain does not ripen after it is first planted 
in less than ten or twelve months, The great thing, moreover, to be effected 
in order to make the Colonies permanently prosperous, is, to train the exist. 
ing population in habits of industry, as well as to give them a taste for jp. 
tellectual and moral improvement. Costly emigration at the public expense 


is now out of the question. 


It is proposed in a short paper or two in the Spectator to arouse the public 
attention to this subject, and to show that such an effect may be produced 
by very simple and practicable means. Of these papers this may be con- 


sidered as No, I. 
A Frrenp To THE West Inp1A Cotontsts. 
DECIMAL COINAGE, 


London, 17th August 1855, 
Str—Until today I have not observed the letter of “G.”’ in your paper of 
4th August ; for which I crave his pardon and yours. If he and you will do 
me the favour to refer to a letter of mine, to which you were good enough to 
give admission on 16th June last, you will see that I had not overlooked 
the question between the pound and the penny, as he supposes. But I had 
inferred, (perhaps too readily,) from the speeches of the Premier and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on 12th June, that the question would thence. 
forward lie between those who were of opinion—in Lord Palmerston’s lan- 
guage—‘‘ that the pound sterling should be taken as the starting-point, and 
the coinage decimalized in the lower denominations,’ and those who, 


| “thinking decimal coinage desirable, would begin at the other end, and 


would take for their unit the lowest denomination of coin ’’—i. ¢. the farthing, 

And if you ever chance to look into a little work which I have taken on 
myself to put forth, called ‘ First Steps towards an Universal System,” &c, 
you will perceive that the four-farthing penny is there distinctly recognized 
as a component part, not only of the france or ten-penny, but also of the ten- 
franc, patagon, paladin, sequin, pagoda, or double-dollar, and of the thou- 
sand-farthing guinea. 


But, though quite alive to the considerations which recommend the penny 
as a metallic coin, and even as a form of speech, I must confess I am unable 
to discover in it any peculiar eligibility as an universal and sole measure of 


value. On the contrary, the very names of franc, ten-penny, patagon, &c., 
by which, from want of others, I have been compelled above to designate its 
multiples, seem to me to show at once its unfitness for this purpose. 

The truth is, in this as in most cases where men of average intelligence 
differ, some confusion and much apparent disagreement have been occa- 
sioned by a want of precision in terms. In the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of 1853, in that Committee’s report, and in all subsequent disquisitions 
on the subject, my own not excepted, the phrase used has been “ Decimal 
Coinage.”” But this phrase very inadequately expresses what is required. 
What we really want is a revision, not of our coinage merely, but of our en- 
tire system of money; of which coinage forms but one portion only, and of 
which there are two other portions quite equal to this in importance. For 
it is to be observed, that in the general term “‘money”’ are comprised at 
least three different systems or sets of ideas; and that for each and all of 
these specific provisions are needed, harmonious indeed between themselves, 
but not necessarily identical in their several parts. These are— 

Ist. Money of Coinage—or the actual coins issued (or prepared for issue) 
by the Mint; at the present moment ff/teen in number ; of which it 
is not requisite here to give a list. 

2d. Money of Account—or the terms recognized in law, and exclusively 

used in regular accounts; /fowr in number; the well-known 
Pound Sterling, Shilling, Penny, and Farthing. 

3d. What, for want of a better designation, may be described as Money of 
Parlance—i. e. terms not recognized in law or entered in the co- 
lumns of any ledger, but yet in constant use on ’change, in shoj 
and market, and in ordinary conversation, and regulated wholly 
by custom or convenience. 

Of these are instances—in France, the spoken word ‘‘sou,”’ written always 
as 5 centimes ; in the United States, the half-cent and quarter-cent, and the 
terms pounds, shillings, and pence currency ; in this country, calculations 
by eighths and sixteenths of a penny, such terms as three-halfpence, 
eighteen-pence, a forty-shilling freehold, an income of a hundred or 4 
thousand a year, eight hundred millions of Public Debt, and so forth. ; 

Now it is for this last class of ideas that it is most difficult to make provi 
sion, especially with a bashful people like the majority of Englishmen, whe 
from mere shamefacedness reject new names (particularly of things not pal- 
pable) till such time as they have been rendered common by those who are 
more self-confident. Hence the expediency of either retaining, if su h re- 
tention be practicable, not only the penny, but also al! the other names t 
which English ears and tongues are accustomed ; or else, if that is not pos- 
sible, of substituting others which are either equally familiar (as “ guinea 
for **pound”’) or are likely to be adopted without repugnance and with 
least difficulty and delay. But it would surely be as unwise as impracticabit 
to adopt either the penny or any other of these names exclusively, to com> 
pel, for instance, or attempt to compel us to call ourselves ur-hundred- 
and-eighty-penny freeholders,”” to change the present pleasant title of Mr. 
Warren’s very pleasant book to that of “two hundred and forty thousane 
francs a year,”’ or to speak of the National Debt as being upwards of “* nine 
teen thousand millions.” 

And yet to such results the suggestions of “ G.,’ 





} Igg Mr. Rathbone, and the 
late Mr. Laurie, (if I understand them aright,) would of necessity appear *® 
lead, 


ls 
arious 
: , nerely rescuing from waste fas a 
| and labouring power now ase ess? and if by this means thirty or forty th, 
sand pounds sterling per week could be divided between those various el ~ 
of persons, would not that be one means of helping the Free-labour Colonie 
in the West Indies, and prevent that rise in price, as well as scarcity which 
| must eventually result from the destruction of Russian soldiers, whose lac 
will have to be filled up from that class of agricultural labourers by 6 me 
the Russian hemp and flax have hitherto been —— to our manufacturers} 
> weig i e seventy or eighty pounds 
of which ninety per cent will be water. To carry it any great distance to 
an extensive factory would cost more than its value. The Negro houses are 
however, generally near to their provision-grounds ; and in every considerable 
| plantain-walk a shed made of bamboos and palm-leaf might easily be 
| erected in which the separation of the fibre from the water and pulpy matter 
might easily be effected, and the further operations carried on in the Negro 
houses or school-rooms ; or the schoolmaster or overseer of the nearest pa 
might purchase it at so much per pound in the rough, and get it boiled 
cleansed, and fitted for market. A merchant in each considerable town 
would again purchase it from him, get it pressed into the smallest compass : 
and when he had collected a sufficient quantity, ship it to a merchant in 
London, Liverpool, or Bristol, who would find out for it the most profitable 
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— 
I repeat, the A ’ 
Bam. or of parlance, I am not prepared, with my present views,—and I 


also think few others will be prepared,—to admit its desirableness as an 
universal measure of pecuniary value, or sole money of account. In a future 
letter, I will, with your permission, endeavour to show what I conceive to 
be its appropriate function and place. 

rr Sir, your obedient servant, i. 





STRONG GOVERNMENT. 
Manchester, 2ist August 1855. 
Strn—I have for many years been in the habit of carefully perusing those 
calm and statesmanlike reviews of the Parliamentary campaign with which 
you favour the political world at the end of each session. In common with 
many of your readers, I have often been struck with the art you have mani- 
fested in giving a degree of order and clearness to many things in the con- 
duct of parties which seemed irregular or unintelligible at the time they 
occurred. This year you have not been so successful as usual, or I am worse 
to please. While agreeing with many of the remarks in the article in last 
Saturday’s Spectator on “‘The Parliamentary Session of 1855,” I do not 
think you have succeeded in giving a satisfactory explanation of the strange 
conduct of parties during the last few months. Perhaps this arises from 
your having confined yourself, as you say at the conclusion, to a “‘ retro- 
spect of the session viewed broadly as it exhibits the capacity of our repre- 
sentative assembly to aid in administering the affairs of the nation during a 
great war.” “A closer inspection,” as you go on to say, ‘* would undoubt- 
edly bring to light other features which we have passed over.” Most cer- 


THE OBSTACLE TO A 


refore, that, much as I appreciate the penny as a money of 


‘* States” and “ nations” are widely different things. Austria is a “state” ; 
but there is no such thing as an Austrian nation. Russia is a state; but 
though there is a Russian nation the state and the nation are not conter- 
minous. There is one German and one Italian nation ; but there are count+ 


| less German and Italian states, besides the Italian subjects of a foreign state. 


| anomalous 


There is a Greek state and a Greek nation; but the greater portion of the 
Greek nation is divided among the different states of Turkey, Kussia, and the 
wer which bears sway at Coreyra. I am not speaking with any 


| ethnological pedantry, because many circumstances besides mere identity of 


tainly it would; and I am sorry that you did not throw your perspicacious | 


glance in some direction where it might have revealed the cause of those 
shortcomings and timidity on the part of Government in the management of 
the war which at present seem so mysterious. 


As regards the general purport of your article, few persons will find fault | 


with you. Even in this town, the head-quarters of the much-abused 
“Manchester School,’ ninety-nine out of every hundred will agree with 
your remark, that “the one thing desirable now is a strong Government; 
a Government which from its frank adhesion to the national sentiment, and 
its recognized ability to execute the difficult and complex affairs intrusted to 
it, can command the confidence of the nation, and relieve it from all suspicions 
and anxiety but such as necessarily belong to a war whose issue is uncertain 
and not entirely depending upon ourselves.” But when you afterwards say 
that if Lord Palmerston’s Government had attained this position, “it would 
find Parliament a willing and self-acting instrument, needing neither spur 
nor bridle,—or, if not, it might safely appeal to the constituencies,” — 

think you do scant justice to the Premier, and confirm the impression given 
by the general tone of your article, which evidently is, that, if we have not 
astrong Government now, it must be the fault of Lord Palmerston and not 


of the House of Commons, which has given him, as you say, its cordial and | 


enthusiastic support. I hold that the present House of Commons is mainly 
to blame for our not having a strong Government; and that, so far as Lord 
Palmerston is concerned, “the timidity with which he is feeling his way 
towards a surer footing’’ is caused by a very natural apprehension of those 
dangerous pit-falls and quicksands by which he is surrounded, 

It would take more space than you could afford in a single number were I 
toexplain fully the grounds upon which I support this opinion, As the 
question is one of the highest importance, however, and as the views I hold 
iffer from those entertained by the press generally, perhaps you will indulge 
me with as much space in your next two or three numbers as will enable me 
to show, that the weakness and vacillation of Government for the last two 
years have been mainly owing to the fact that the present House of Com- 
mons does not fairly represent the national will, and that we cannot have a 
strong Government until we have had a general election. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, An O_p LEAGUER. 

P.S.—If Parliament has not sufficient confidence in the present Govern- 
ment, and if it is as unanimous and as earnest as the nation in its desire to 
see the war prosecuted with vigour till a secure and honourable peace has 
been conquered, how do you account for its apparent willingness to leave the 
sole management of affuirs in the hands of Lord Palmerston? I can account 
for its reluctance to speak out only by its cowardice—its fear of a dissolution. 

[Our last week’s article took notice simply of the votes of the House of Com- 
mons—of the action of the collective body, not of the motives or conduct of 
individual Members. These latter have displayed faction enough, and there 
are too many such Members; but they have not been able to drag the House 
after them. Lord Palmerston was retained, in spite of distrust, because no 
leader of a party except Lord Derby was prepared to take his place, and the 
House preferred him to Lord Derby. The House of Commons is not in the 
habit of upsetting a Government without seeing some prospect of a possible 
change for the better. 
composition of the House.—Eb. ] 


STATES AND NATIONS, 

Sin—In one of your leading articles of last Saturday, you tell us that 
“ France and England have invaded Russia in defence of national independ- 
ence”; in another, you speak by implication of the present war as one * in 
defence of that order which maintains the independence of states.’”” May I 
humbly ask, how are these two positions to be reconciled? Are “‘ national 
independ nee’? and “ the independence of states ”” necessarily identical ? 
Are they at all identical in the present case? When those leading articles 
Were written, you could not, according to chronological possibility, have read 
the powerful and convincing letter in Saturday’s Z7imes signed * A Traveller 
in Italy” ; to which the Zimes itself attempts a reply, less abusive, but quite 
as futile, as its remarks some time back on the “* magnificent oration ’’ of 
Mr, Gladstone. Could you have done so, would not its perusal have made 
you hesitate whether the two things were identical, and whether the nobler 
of the two has anything to do with our present unprovoked aggression upon 
the independence of Russia ? 

_ Whose “national independence”’ do we seek to defend? 
jand? that of France? that of Sardinia? No man can honestly say that 
Russia had ever threatened any one of the three, or had done any one of the 
three the slightest injury. Is it the general abstract cause of “national in- 
dependence ” : Then we should do as some extreme zealots recommend, 
and rouse Fins, Poles, Crim Tatars, &c. &c. against their Muscovite mas- 
ters. Then, above all things, so far from seeking, we should refuse if of- 
fered, the alliance of the bitterest of all enemies of national independence, 
that of the tyrant of Hungary, Lombardy, and Gallicia. Is it, then, the in- 
ohne of “Turkey’”’? There comes the usual fallacy: the people of 
“turkey” are ignored; the only “Turkey” we choose to recognize is the 
oppressive minority by which its inhabitants are held in bondage. Putting 
matters at the worst, what we sought to oppose was not any violation of 
,, Uational independence,” but simply the transfer of certain enslaved na- 
“ons from one foreign despotism to another, and that from one which they 
abhor to one which, wisely or foolishly, they greatly prefer. The inde- 
pendence of “‘ Turkey” in a geographical sense has no warmer advocate than 
myself; but that independence can only be obtained by putting an end to 
© domination of the Turks; and I fear that that domination can only be 
put an end to by the expulsion of the intruders. : 


race go to constitute a nation. England and France are not less truly na- 
tions because the Welsh, Irish, Breton, and Basque languages still linger on. 
But no man will tell me that a Magyar or a Thessalian feels towards the 
Austrian and Turkish “‘ governments”’ as a Welshman or a Breton does to 
those of England and France. The differences in France and England are no 
longer national but merely provincial ; they do not interfere with a full re- 
cognition of the sovereign by every subject as the head of his own people, 
and not of an intruding and hostile race. With which of these feelings are 
Francis Joseph and Abdul Medjid regarded in Hungary and Lombardy, in 
Bulgaria and in Crete ? 

In short, as the “Traveller in Italy’ forcibly shows, the independence of 
states and the independence of nations are, in the larger portion of Europe, 
simply opposed to each other. If Austria conquers Poland from Russia, or 
Russia conquers Hungary from Austria, the independence of nations is not 
affected ; it was violated before, it is violated still. If Sardinia conquers 
Lombardy, if the Greek kingdom conquers Thessaly, if Montenegro annexes 
Herzegovina, the independence of states may suffer, but the independence of 
nations is palpably a gainer. In short, to defend the independence of states, 
as at present understood, is commonly to trample upon the independence of 
nations ; it is often actually to abet the oppressor against the oppressed ; it is 
at best only to hand them over from one oppressor to another. 

But I hold that our present war with Russia is alike against the independ- 
ence of states and against the independence of nations. It is not for the 
independence of nations in any case; I hold that it is directly against it. 
Remember, that since the Vienna Conference the war has completely changed 
its character. Up to that period it was a war in defence of “ Turkey”’ ; 
now it is a war of aggression against Russia. Up to that period it was a war 
for definite objects—* a war for the Four Points” ; now { will defy any man 
to tell me what it is for, except to aggrandize Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
believe the war to have been contrary to justice and prudence from the be- 
ginning ; but in its first stage there was much plausibly to be said for it; it 
was a war in accordance with the precedent of some centuries; according 
to the technical principles of an eatiieery jurisprudence, it was a just war, 
So long as I laboured under the delusion that we were bound by some pre- 
vious treaty to support the Sultan, I myself regarded it as justifiable: I held 
that no such engagement ought to have been contracted, but that, when 
once contracted, it ought to be fulfilled. But now everything is changed. 
Russia offers to surrender every offensive pretension, everything in any way 
prejudicial to the supposed “ rights” of the Sultan; only she will not gua- 
rantee the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire, she will not 
surrender the national independence of Russia, Till she does, bloodshed 
and rapine are to have their full swing. 

To guarantee the integrity of any state is a responsibility which I hold no 
prudent nation will ordinarily incur : it implies a promise to make war upon 
every one who, justly or unjustly, attacks that integrity. I would not lightly 
guarantee the independence even of Switzerland or Norway. But to guaran- 
tee the integrity of Turkey, as commonly understood, seems to me to be an 
act of deliberate wickedness. Objecting, as I do, to all guarantees, 1 should 
regard a guaranty of Turkey against Russia or Austria as no worse than a 
guaranty of Russia against Austria, Austria against Russia, or any similar 
complication that can be imagined. But a general guaranty of Turkey must 
be a guaranty against Greece and Montenegro as much as against Russia. I 
suspect it must be a guaranty of the Turkish “ government”’ against the 
majority of its European subjects. If I could be sure that the proclamation 
of a Christian republic or a Christian empire at Constantinople would be as 
promptly recognized throughout Europe as analogous events at Paris—that is, 
if the people of ** Turkey "’ are to be allowed the same right of choosing 
their own government as the people of France—it might be another thing ; 
but the events of last year look the other way. It is the natural right and 
duty, which no amount of diplomacy among unconcerned parties can ever 
sign away, of the Slavonian and Hellenic subjects of Turkey to cast off the 
yoke of the barbarian whenever they have a reasonable prospect of success. 
It is the natural right and duty of their independent brethren in Montene- 


| gro, and the Greek kingdom, to aid them in the holy and glorious under- 


But a dissolution would undoubtedly imp:ove the | 


That of Eng- | 


taking. But a guaranty of “ Turkey” would oblige France and England 
to undo the glori®®s of Navarino, to trample on the Cross and to exalt the 
Crescent, to immolate national liberty on the altar of foreign despotism. 
Wickedness like this, it seems, the champions of freedom and civilization do 
not shrink from ; the barbarous and despotic Muscoyite—all honour be to 
him—refuses so infamous an obligation. 

But more than this—Russia is attacked because she refuses to surrender 
the common rights of an independent power to erect what fortresses she 
pleases on her own shores, to defend them by what naval force she thinks 
good. It is, then, against “ the independence of states’’ that we are warring, 
as well as against the “ independence of nations.”” Every nation has a right 
to take what means it pleases for its own defence: if we chose to make the 
whole coast of Great Britain and Ireland one series of Sweaborgs and Sebas- 
topols, it is our own affair; no other nation is injured, Above all, while 
Louis Napoleon is at large in Europe—while his long arm stretches from 
coast to coast, from capital to capital—it behoves all the world to be on the 
look-out. We do on foreign shores what Russia may not do on her own. If 
Sebastopol be a standing menace to Turkey, what is Corfu? what is Gibral- 
tar ?>—a standing menace to Spain? a standing menace to the whole Medi- 
terranean? Either Russia may be trusted, or she may not: if she may, 
the terms offered at Vienna were amply sufficient ; if she may not, all terms, 
all treaties, are alike valueless—we must proclaim war to the knife, and not 
draw back till either the English or the Russian people are exterminated. 

What, then, are we fighting for? I understand, though I do not approve, 
a war for the Four Points. I should understand, though I should not ap- 
prove, a war for Poland and Lombardy: I should understand it better still 
were it also a war for Bulgaria and Epirus. ButIdo not understand Lord 
Palmerston’s war. It is not in self-defence ; it is not in defence of Turkey; 
it is not for the independence of states; it is not for the independence of 
nations, Is it for mere military honour >—that is, merely to gratify a lust of 
bloodshed ? Is it to win triumphs for England, to procure humiliation for 
Russia? It is an awful thing to shed the blood of man for considerations 
like these. It is an awful thing to fix the public attention solely on scenes of 
slaughter ; to waste in rapine and destruction treasures which might suffice for 
every sanitary and educational necessity, to throw aside every thought of social 
and political reform, to fill household after household with bereavement and 
misery ; to ally ourselves with the scourges of mankind, to go hand in hand 
with despots whose thrones are reared on perjury and massacre ; in the name 
of civilization, to devastate lands which were once, and were beginning to be 
again, among its chosen centres; in the name of liberty, to rivet the chains 
of Greece and Italy; in the name of the balance of power, to rear up@ 


| mightier empire than Europe now contains, to instal the late President of 
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France, the late special constable of Westminster, in a position which no 
man has held since the days of Constantine Copronymus—lord alike of the 
Old and the New Rome, master of the Thracian and the Cimmerian Bos- 
us—Brennus, Lysander, and Mahomet, combined in one imperial person. 
One more ground of war still remains. Mr. Lindsay, whom you approve 
as “‘ orthodox,” informs the electors of Tynemouth, “‘ that the stronghold of 
Russia in her Southern dominions must fall, be the consequences what they 
may.” It is, then, an abstract dislike to Sebastopol, even should its destruc- 
tion anyhow turn out to involve the destruction of Turkey or of Europe: 
heaven and earth may fall, provided only Sebastopol falls also ; 
* Let wealth and learning, art and commerce die,” 
only the Southern strongholds of Russia must be buried in the same grave. 
T am no fatalist, like our Mahometan friends ; I do not think that the best 
course in the hour of peril is to fold one’s hands, and say “‘ Altah ackbar.”’ I 
rather hold to the adage, ‘“‘ Aide-toi, et Dieu t’aidera.’’ But aidis not wanted 
where there is no attack. I do not believe in an inexorable necessity, but I 
do believe that there is a God who judgeth the earth; and I believe, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did before he became such, that there are cer- 
tain functions which He reserves to himself, and which His creatures had 
better not invade. When we are ourselves attacked, when our coast is in- 
vaded, or we are subjected to some monstrous outrage tantamount to inva- 
sion, let us arm in self-defence. In some monstrous cases of oppression—say, 
when an independent people is threatened with extermination—let us arm 
for the independence of nations. But let us leave the balance of power, the 
independence of states, the integrity of the Ottoman empire, to take care of 
themselves. More blood has been shed and more crime committed, and that ut- 
terly in vain, for this chimera of the balance of power than for any other 
cause among civilized man. It really seems as if Providence took the wise 
in their own craftiness, and delighted to show the eventual folly of 
that long-sighted policy which inflicts immediate evils to avoid distant 
and contingent ones, which may indeed happen, but may also not hap- 
en. A Romanoff at Constantinople might do a great deal of mischief; 
e might prove as innocuous as a Bourbon at Madrid. In either case 
he does not threaten us; he does not necessarily wrong any inde- 
pendent nation. Probably the Russian and Byzantine empires might se- 
soar and the lord of Constantinople become the national sovereign at 
least of his Slavonic and Bulgarian subjects. To fight for our own liberty is 
the first of duties ; to fight for those of others may occasionally be our duty 
also ; it can never be our duty to support one system of oppression against 
another. England has been called on to repel foreign invaders, when the 
men of Kent fell before the Frank at Senlac, when the men* of Pembroke- 
shire triumphed over the same foe at Fishguard. In 1827, England, France, 
and Russia, were called upon by the common voice of humanity to stop the 
infernal cruelties of Ibrahim Pasha, to save a nation from extermination, 
and a land from being left without an inhabitant. Since then, no such clear 
case of duty has again occurred ; but certainly cases have occurred approach- 
ing to it far more closely than complications about the Silver Star and the 
Key of Bethlehem. We won in the haven of Pylos a purer fame than we 
shall ever win in the haven of old Cherson; we should undertake a worthier 
task in expelling the French from Rome and the Austrian from Cracow than 
in surrendering Byzantium to the one and Wallachia to the other; we 
might have shared among the bayonets of Idstedt a more honourable tri- 
umph than we are rejoicing over among the cannon of Sweaborg, than we 
are counting upon among those of Helsingfors and Cronstadt. We are fight- 
ing for what we cannot obtain. It is clearly the will of Providence that 
Russia shall be a great nation: the experience of history shows that it is 


probably the same will that Russia shall not absorb all Europe, any more | 


than Turkey, Spain, or France, whom men once equally dreaded—one of 
which pensiily they have equal reason to dread still. 

Our party—the Senne party—is still but small, but it is larger than people 
think for in the country at large, and it is gradually winning to itself the 
intellectual element of the Legislature. We unite the two most independent 
sections in Parliament : some one called us in mockery, the Oxford and Man- 
chester Junction,—I accept the designation as alike true and honourable. 
But we draw support also from among the ablest of the old Whigs—from among 
the most respectable of the old Tories. Gladstone, Gibson, Grey, and Granby 
—excuse rhythm and alliteration—probably never agreed before: they are 
now brought together by the irresistible force of righteousness and truth. 

I am, Sir, your p be ate servant, E. A. F. 

B . . correspondent’s distinction between “‘states’”’ and “nations’’ is 
sufficiently obvious; but our context showed that the subject which 
we had under review was the independence of states considered politi- 
cally and territorially. The liberty cf races formed no part of the subject. 
The main burden of E. A. F.’s letter is taken into account in a separate 


paper, any with other arguments current just now in ceatain circles. We | 


will only suggest here, that if our correspondent had revised his own state- 
ments carefully, he would have spared himself the disadvantage of making 
some untenable assertions. It is not to be denied that, in general, Chris- 
tian communities stand higher in the scale of civilization than the Mussul- 


man; yet it requires a strong Hellenic bias to raise the Cross of the Rus- | 


sian Popes above the Crescent of the Caliphs, the Spanish Saracens, and 
even the present Government of Laon which at all events identifies its 
own guarantees with the guarantees of European civilization. But it is 
scarcely necessary to combat an argument which leads the writer to 
speak of *‘ the glories” of ‘the untoward event” of Navarino. E. A. F. is 
willing to go to war “when an independent people is threatened with ex- 
termination’’ ; he is therefore no thoroughgoing member of the Peace party. 
The party, whether of Peace at all price or Peace under certain circum- 
stances, may be “larger than the people think for in the country at large,”’ 
but we doubt whether, on our correspondent’s own showing, it could stand 
the consequences of coming forth boldly. ‘The Oxford and Manchester 
Junction ”’ is not a bill likely to pass in any session of Parliament; it would 
break down on the clauses in committee. If our correspondent has faith in 
his own “ party,” they should move a vote of no-confidence in the present 
Cabinet, so that the Crown would be obliged to ‘send for’? Mr. Gladstone, 
with a view to his forming a Cabinet composed of “‘ Gladstone, Gibson, Grey, 
and Granby.” The public would await with curiosity the programme of that 
Administration, and the division-list on its first vote.—Eb.] 
* Quere— The old women. 


A proposal has been made to raise a testimonial to Miss Nightingale. 
What should it be? It was knowm that Mrs. Sidney Herbert was not 
the least of the admirers of the lady, and persons naturally applied to her. 
Mrs. Herbert's opinion of what Miss Nightingale would prefer are ex- 
pressed in a letter which has been published in the newspapers— 

‘* The one wish of her heart has long been to found a hospital in London, 
and to work it on her own system of unpaid nursing. For this purpose 
money will be needed ; and I have suggested to all who have asked for my 
advice in this matter, to pay any sums that they may feel disposed to give, 
or that they may be able to collect, into Messrs. Coutts’s bank, where a sub- 
scription -list for aed cp pose is about to be opened, to be called the ‘ Night- 
ingale Hospital Fund’ ; the sum subscribed to be presented to her on her 
return home, which will enable her to carry out her object—i. e. the reform 
of the nursing system in England.” 
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HEATHMAN’S SWITZERLAND.* 

ALTHouGH Switzerland gnd the routes to it have been over much 
written upon already, Mr. Heathman’s volume may be read with 
advantage through two circumstances,—the nature of his traye 
and the character of the traveller. Ill health compelled the Reo. 
tor of St. Lawrence to seek recreation for a time ; a he passed two 
summers in the Alps, acting for a while as British Chaplain at Ip. 
terlaken, and passing the remainder in leisurely excursions, He 
was thus rather a sojourner than a mere traveller, with the ad. 
vantages of close observation which leisure alone can give. 

Like many other clergymen, Mr. Heathman takes an inte. 
rest in those common things that make up the sum of cha. 
racter and daily life. He is sensible in his observations and shrewd 
in his remarks, with a good deal of tolerance in his judgments, 
His Switzerland, though originating in travel, is very far from a 
common book of travels, with hurried itinerary, occasional occur. 
rences by the way, eternal descriptions of scenery, and the fre. 

uent introduction of information condensed from the guidebook, 

he volume before us is as much a series of topics in successiyg 
chapters as a continuous narrative of journeying. The author 
begins with some advice to travellers of British breed, not all new, 
but very judicious. He passes rapidly through France into 
Switzerland, only noticing the most remarkable circumstances for 
comment. In Switzerland itself his subjects are various. Novy, 
he describes a —— place and the excursions that may be 
made from it. Then, he narrates a longer and more adventurous 
| enterprise in the ascent of mountains; he briefly discusses the 
social and political condition of Switzerland at some towns; her 
religious state, as well as that of Italy, at other places, where the 
subject is suggested by circumstances. National characteristics, 
| social economy, and natural history in the form of Alpine pheno- 
mena, are the principal objects of Mr. Heathman’s attention, and 
| they form not the least attractive portion of the book. This is an 
example ; the growth of fir-trees in extraordinary situations, and 
the future effects upon the soil. 

‘* There are three different species of fir found in the Alps—the larch, the 
spruce, and the silver. Those growing on the loftiest mountains produce the 
best timber, which in some situations is as hard and as red as cedar. Both 
climate and soil appear admirably adapted to their growth. They often 
present themselves to you in places and soils where you wonder not only how 
they grow, but how ever they could have found their way there in the first 
instance. At one time you find them on the very edge of a rocky projection, 

and at another on the bare ridge of the highest mountains. This mystery 
was in some measure afterwards solved. One day, walking up a slope most 
luxuriant with firs, I observed about half-a-dozen small ones growing upon 
a stone of four or five tons weight some feet above the ground. Wondering 
by what possibility they could grow in such a situation, I was led more 
closely to examine them, and found they were only rooted in moss, and de- 
rived their nourishment, like orchideous plants, from the moisture of the at- 
mosphere and from rain. Passing on, I noticed others of larger growth in 
similar situations; and on inspecting them also, I discovered their roots had 
spread over the surface of the rock, and found their way into crevices where 
they had become firmly rooted. ‘This process is no doubt accelerated by the 
rocks in question being of a crumbling, rotten description, yielding to the 
force of nature, which in the most gradual, and yet the most certain manner, 
| introduces the root, splits the rock, and promotes the growth of the tree. In- 
deed, the decayed leaves of the fir alone, in the course of years, will be suffi- 
cient for its support ; and when the trees are come to maturity and have been 
eut, the soil, which previously was nothing but rock, has been found to pro- 
duce the very best crops. 

“This will account for the phenomenon which you everywhere find ia 
Switzerland, viz. firs growing on the ledge of the loftiest cliffs and barren 
mountain-tops, some of them 3000 or 4000 feet above the level of the sea 
No doubt, the seed has been conveyed thither in the first instance by the 
tourmentes, then vegetated in the manner I have before described, and af- 
terwards taken such firm root in the very rocks themselves that they were 
enabled to withstand the blasts of the fiercest tempests. 

“The only eurprise is, how any one can be found hazardous enough to cut 
them, since you would imagine they could never be approached: never- 
theless, there are hardy mountaineers ready every season, who are roped and 
let down the precipice to effect this object.” 

Present opinion is against the Swiss, as a grasping, mercenary 
people, from whom it is useless to expect civility, much less ser- 
vice, without a consideration: in fact, the homilies of travellers 
run upon the text of “point d'argent point de Suisse.” Our 
author thinks differently ; he found them otherwise. The 
difference lies perhaps in the fact that Mr. Heathman speaks of 
the peasantry in remoter places; the generality of travellers speak 
|of the hangers-on about hotels, conveyances, and show-places, 

on leading lines of route, where English and Russian travellers 
have assisted to corrupt them. 

‘** The herdsman who gave this information [respecting the manufacture 
of butter and cheese] might have been thirty years of age, with an hercus 
lean frame, although he lived on the most simple food during the four 
months he remained in the mountains. In fact, it consisted of nothing but 
milk in one shape or another; having neither tasted bread nor meat, nor even 
| pee, during that time. It may be that the simplicity of their mode of 
| living produces some effect upon their character. Be this as it may, thus 
| much I can aver—in every instance when 1 have been brought in contact 
with them I have found on hospitable, generous, and kind, entertaiming 
| me with a simplicity, a readiness, and good feeling, that was quite sur 
| prising. It is not wealth, but the gentle nature, the considerate feeling, the 
| just and disinterested motive—in fact, all that is unselfish and generous, whic 
constitutes a much misnamed character. Too frequently that character 
| not found in the busy haunts of men, though possessed of all the attributes 
of wealth, interest, and power, which mankind deem essential. I need 
scarce say, that very often it is not found in the mansions of the great, at 
| the marts of the merchant, or in the haunts of fashionable life. But I a 
| found these qualities combined beside the glacier and the snow, surrounde 
| by impenetrable rocks, inhabiting, it may be, a frail wooden chalet, and em- 

* Switzerland in 1854-’5: a Book of Travel, Men, and Things. By the Rev Ww. 
G. Heathman, B.A., Rector of St. Lawrence, Exeter. Published by Hope and Co 
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Joyed in what the world would regard the mean occupation of a herdsman. 
find when I have regarded their primitive manners, their mere requirements 
of food and raiment, their contentment, and their generosity, and, I would 
hope, religion— then has it poured contempt on the pride, the pomp, and 

and all those baubles which too frequently dehght the inhabitants 


Juxury, 4! 
of our cities and towns. 


” 


| 


The following fact respecting the preservation of butter may be | 
e 5 I d 


worth the trouble of an experiment. 

«“ They have two methods of preserving butter: the first is by melting it 
over a slow fire in the large cauldron in which the milk is converted into 
curds, and then pouring it, after a couple of lours, in a liquid state, into 
wooden tubs, containing not more than ten or a dozen pounds of the mate- 
rial; by this means it is preserved for winter use in very good condition ; in 
fact, it is infinitely superior to the article which is imported from Ireland 
into our large towns under the eppellation of salt butter, and I think the 
plan might be followed with advantage in the butter-making districts of our 
own country. Another method, by no means so good as the former, is to 
place vertical pegs on a shelf which is suspended from the roof of the cheese- 
chalet; around these pegs they place the butter, each day’s making being 
added to the former, in an upward direction; and this inverted cone, for it 
assumes this shape, grows in dimensions as it proceeds upwards. The out- 
side soon becomes covered with a coat of mildew, which to some extent ex- 
ludes the external air: it, however, but badly accomplishes this object ; and 
the consequence is, that it partakes of a mouldy stale taste, and is very infe- 
rior to that which is boiled.” 


nected with a ruin and the feudal wars of the middle ages. 

“ This Bourcard had an only daughter of surpassing beauty, who appears to 
have captivate dthe heart of Rudolphe de Wiidiswy], the youngest, the bravest, 
and most amiable of the Dukes of Zahringen, at some tournament. Despair- 
ing of overcoming the hatred of the Baron to his race, and of obtaining the 
hand of Ida in a legitimate way, he formed the design of carrying her off by 
force. Soon after, in consequence of the absence of the father, a favourable 
opportunity presented itself. 
was not unwilling to accompany him to his quarters at Berne. 

“ This piece of violence only served to increase the Baron's rage, and be- 
came the occasion of sanguinary wars which devastated the country between 
Berne and Interlaken. Rudolphe, generous as he was brave, at length ef- 
fected by stratagem what he could not accomplish by force of arms. Fa- 
tigued with glory and tired of battle-fields, he sought an interview with his 
enemy. He ee himself unarmed at the castle, accompanied only by a 
page, and by bribes obtained an entrance. He bore in his arms the little boy 
which his Ida had lately given birth to, and addressed Bourcard—now grown 
sad and grey from the loss of his beloved daughter—in the most re- 
spectful and submissive terms. The old man, who recognized at a glance the 
features of his long-estranged child in the object now before him, burst into 
tears, grasped the helpless babe in his trembling arms, and freely forgave the 
past—yea more, he bequeathed by will and deed to the boy, Walter Ru- 
dolphe, named henceforth Bourcard, the whole of his large possessions and 
domains. It was this Walter who at hie death left his heritage and lands to 
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Rationalism and Socinianism are prevalent, and no means exist of 
checking them. 

** No one can say what the National Church of Geneva is at the present 
moment. It has no creed, no standard of appeal, no test of orthodoxy simi- 
lar to our Thirty-nine Articles. It puts no questions to its ministers as to 
the soundness or unsoundness of their faith ; and, by consequence, it is a 
church destitute even of the profession of Christianity. This total want of 
all spiritual discipline, this culpable indifference to everything which in all 
ages has been considered necessary to salvation, has caused a very large se- 
cession from the Established Church; and, what is more to be regretted, 
there are among ite ranks some of the most pious, learned, and influential 
ministers of Geneva. ° a a ad 

** The National Church is composed of all who accept its constitution. Its 
administration is intrusted to a Consistory of twenty-five lay and six eccle- 
They are elected by all the Protestants of the Canton 
possessed of ecclesiastical rights. Pastors appointed by the Protestant 
citizens of the parish, and confirmed by the Consistory. The Consistory de- 

les in all cases of doctrine and disciplin It may submit pastors to cen- 

« * 


siastical members 
ure 


cia 
sure, suspension, and deprivation. 

‘** The worst part of it is, that the parish-ministers of Geneva do not con- 
fine their labours to the parish to which they are elected, but are obliged te 
preach alternately for a month in each of the other churches, It does in- 
deed seem strange, that if in any particular parish they choose to elect a 
Socinian, the inhabitants of the next parish, who may eschew that form of 
doctrine, should nevertheless be compelled to have such a teacher, probably 


e, 
> 


: ° nas a | fo lo h pi »f the year. 
This is a pretty little story from popular tradition: it is con- | a 


HERRING PAPER PAPERMAKING.* 
Tue matter of this volume was originally delivered at the London 
Institution, as lectures on substances used for writing upon, 


ON AND 


| and the art of adapting them to that purpose, both in ancient 


| and modern times. 


He eloped with the fair Ida; who, it appears, | 


the convent of Interlaken. This romantic event took place somewhere about | 


the middle of the thirteenth century.”’ 

The following method of courting reads oddly enough, but it 
only differs in form from that of more refined societies. 

“They have many peculiar customs which seem to be the remains of a 
very primitive state of society, some of which also exist in other parts of 
the country. For instance, the ‘kiltgang,’ a singular mode of courtship, is 
common throughout the Oberland. When a girl is arrived at a marriageable 
age, the young men of the village assemble by consent on a given night at 
the gallery of the chalet in which the fair one resides. This creates no man- 
ner of surprise in the mind of her parents, who not only wink at the prac- 
tice, but are never better pleased than when the charms of their daughter 
attract the greatest number of admirers. Their arrival issoon announced by 
sundry taps at the different windows. After the family in the house has 
been roused and dressed, (for the scene usually takes place at midnight, when 
they have all retired to rest,) the window of the room prepared for the occa- 
sion, in which the girl is at first alone, is opened. Then a parley commences, 
ofa rather boisterous description : each young man in turn urges his suit 
with all the eloquence and art of which he is possessed. The fair one hesi- 
tates, doubts, asks questions, but comes to no decision. She then invites the 
party to partake of a repast of cakes and kirschwasser, which is prepared 
or them on the balcony. 
of the cherry forms a prominent feature in the proceedings of the night. 

“ After having regaled themselves for some time, during which and 
through the window she has made use of all the witchery of woman's 
art, she feigns a desire to get rid of them all, and will sometimes call her 
parents to accomplish this object. The youths, however, are not to be put 
off; for, according to the custom of the country, they have come there for the 
express purpose of compelling her, on that night, there and then to make up 
her mind, and to declare the object of her choice. 

“At length, after a further parley, her heart is touched, or at least she 
pretends it is, by the favoured swain. After certain preliminaries between 
the girl and her parents, her lover is admitted through the window; where 
the affiance is sign d and sealed, but not delivered, in the presence of both 
father and mother. Ly the consent of all parties, the ceremony is not to 
extend beyond a couple of hours; when, after a second jollitication with the 
kirschwasser, they all retire—the happy man to bless his stars, but the re- 
ected to console themselves with hope that at the next tournament of love- 
making they may succeed better. In general, the girl's decision is taken in good 
part by all, and is regarded as decisive. ‘There are, however, exceptions. 
Some years ago, a stranger, who had received the preference of the girl of a 
Village near Meyringen, fell by the hands of assassins, supposed to have been 
those who were ke eping the kiltgang with him. On a more recent occasion, 
4 youth from a neighbouring vill having presented himself at a kiltgang 
Was cruelly beaten and sent about his This oceurred at Grinder- 
Wald. Other strangers,—of whom it would appear they are particularly jea- 
Jous, for they desire to keep all their own lasses to themselves,—have been 
stripped, besmeared, and paraded barefoot through the village; and, what is 
still more barbarous and disreputable, they have been followed by the hoot- 
ing aud pelting, not only of the youths themselves, but of the whole com- 
munity, and afterwards ducked in a horse-pond.”’ 

Mr. Heathman speaks more hopefully of Romanist Italy than of 
Protestant Switzerland as regards religion. The whole Papal sys- 
‘em 18 placed upon a mine, that will explode as soon as foreign 
force is withdrawn. Several hundred Italians of thought and 
earning have taken refuge at Geneva, where they have founded 
an Italian Reformed Church, and our author has hopes that its 
Principles will extend. In Geneva and the Protestant Cantons, 
: € State has generally taken the Church wholly into its hands, and 

spiritual matters as well as temporal. At 


: aims to control it in 
east there are often no sufficient articles, creed, or test; so that 








business. 


Indeed, this entertainment with the strong water 


The author's family, if not himself, is closely 
connected with the paper trade; and the lectures combine the 
qualities which might be looked for from the union of liberal cu- 
riosity and practical knowledge. They also exhibit a neatness of 
style that indicates some literary training. Of the three chapters 
of which the volume consists, the first is devoted to the history of 
the subject. It briefly describes the different substances—skins, 
papyrus, bark, leaves—used for writing upon by the ancients and 
Oriental peoples; as briefly investigates the discovery of the art of 
making paper from cotton or flax (linen); landing in the conclusion 
that we do not know when, where, or how the art was discovered, 
but that it was most probably a Chinese invention, imported into 
Europe by Eastern travellers or traders. Popular opinion ascribes 
the introduction of the manufacture into this country to Sir John 
Spielman, who set up a millat Dartford in 1588. Paper, however, 
was made in England at least a century earlier ; the authority being 
better than that of Jack Cade in his charge against Lord Say— 
“thou hast built a paper-mill.” 

** The earliest trace of the manufacture in this country occurs in a book 
printed by Caxton, about the year 1490, in which it is said of John Tate— 

*** Which late hathe in England doo make thys paper thynne, 
That now iu our Englyssh thys booke is prynted inne.’ 

** His mill was situate at or near Stevenage, in Hertfordshire; and that it 
was considered worthy of especial notice is evident from an entry made in 
Henry the Seventh’s Household Book, on the 25th of May 1498—*‘ For a re- 
warde geven at the paper-mylne, 16s. 8d.’ And again in 1499—‘ Geven in 
rewarde to Tate of the mylne, 6s, 8d.’ ” 

Was this a payment or a present on the part of the close-fisted 
Tudor ? 

The second and third chapters contain a history of the progress 
of papermaking ; in which the practice of the art is indicated, and 
the modern methods by machinery are described at length, and 
illustrated by cuts and specimens. With the description of the 
actual processes of the manufacture are pleasantly mingled some 
collateral facts, often of the nature of anecdote ; as this account of 
the first avoidance and subsequent use of the paper-mark in the 
Ireland forgeries—the most skilful literary imposture of modern 
times if not of any time. 

“‘ This gentleman tells us, at one part of his explanation, that the sheet of 
paper which he used was the outside of several others, on some of which ac- 
counts had been kept in the reign of Charles the First; ad, being at that 
time wholly unacquainted with the water-marks used in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, ‘ I carefully selected (says he) two half-sheets, not having any 
mark whatever, on which I penned my first effusion.’ A few pages further 
on he writes—‘* Being thus urged forward to the production of more manu- 
scripts, it became necessary that I should possess a sufficient quantity of old 
paper to enable me to proceed; in consequence of which, | applied to a 
bookseller named Verey, in Great May's Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, who, 
for the sum of five shillings, suffered me to take from all the folio and quarto 
volumes in his shop the fly-leaves which they contained, By this means | 
was amply stored with that commodity: nor did I fear any mention of the 
circumstance by Mr. Verey, whose quiet unsuspecting disposition, I was well 
convinced, would never lead him to make the transaction public ; in addition 
to which, he was not likely even to know anything concerning the supposed 
Shaksperian discovery by myself, and even if he had, I do not imagine that 
of the old paper in question would have excited in him the 


my purchase 
degree of ion. As I was fully aware from the variety of 


sniallest suspl 


| water-marks which are in existence at the present day, that they must have 


constantly been altered since the period of Elizabeth, and being for some 
time wholly unacquainted with the water-marks of that age, I very care- 
fully produced my first specimens of the writing on such sheets of old paper 
as had no mark whatever. Having heard it frequently stated that the ap- 
pearance of such marks on the papers would have greatly tended to establish 
their validity, I listened attentively to every remark which was made upon 


| the subject ; and from thence I at length gleaned the intelligence that a jug 


was the prevalent water-mark of the reign of Elizabeth : in consequence of 
which, I inspected all the sheets of old paper then in my possession ; and 
having selected such as had the jug upon them, I produced the succeeding 
manuscripts upon these, being careful, however, to mingle with them a cer- 
tain number of blank leaves, that the production on a sudden of so many 
water-marks might not excite suspicion in the breasts of those persons who 
were most conversant with the manuscripts.’ ”’ 

In all that regards the various processes by machinery, whether 
in preparing the rags or straw, (for we hear little of other material 
By Richard Herring. With 


* Paper and Papermaking, Ancient and Modern. 
Published by Longman and Co. 
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as in general use,) or in finishing the converted “ pulp ” into per- 
fect paper, Mr. Herring is full and explicit. In the most essen- 
tially curious and important stage—the conversion of the rags or 
other substances into “ pulp,” and then into the sheet of paper 
however unfinished—he is brief and indeed curt. There may 
be, as he seems to intimate at the opening of his third 
chapter, “secrets of trade” involved; or it may be that the pro- 
cess is so purely natural that there is nothing to tell. 
be made of almost anything if the material has a corrugated 
edge which will enable it to cohere in the mass. There are 
standing professional jokes as to what 7s put into paper, espe- 
cially cheap -*? Vegetable fibre, produced by many families 
of the vegetable kingdom, is the most fit raw material. Of 
these plants flax is perhaps the best; at all events, its transforma- 
tion into linen, and the wear and washing it undergoes as linen, 
prepare it for the purpose of the manufacture better and more 


If these rags, or any other substances properly prepared, be 
saturated with water, they will in time resolve themselves 
into pulp. This pulp forms the basis or raw material of paper, 
and is not unlike gruel in appearance. It should be sufliciently 
thin to allow itself to be spread by a dexterous movement of the 
workman equally over the mould; which is essentially a sieve, the 
wire-work allowing the water to drain away, and impressing its 
pattern upon the sheet, as “ laid,” “ wove,” &c. In practical paper- 
making, of course there isa great deal to do in preparation. Rags 
have to be sorted, cleaned by two or three processes, cut into bits 
by machines, and it might be said triturated, to facilitate the form- 
ation of pulp. In practice, too, a good deal of what is cailed 
“adulteration” goes on with the pulp. In machine-made paper, 
the workman’s hand and his “mould” give place to extensive 
complex-looking yet beautifully simple-working machinery; and 
various processes have to be undergone before the paper finally 
leaves the mill. But when the papermaker has poured enough 
pulp into his mould to form a single sheet of paper, shaken his 
mould to render the sheet of equable thickness, allowed an instant 
for the water to drain away, and turned the sheet flat upon a 

iece of felt, the paper is made: and this is the wonder of the 

usiness. The rest, even the machinery, is only common manu- 
facturing. 

These remarks apply to writing or printing papers, whose mate- 
rials must be white, or capable of being bleached. Animal sub- 
stances, such as silk or woollen, are useless: the “ bleach” will not 
act upon them. For coarse brown packing-papers anything will 
suffice, even old ropes, matting, &c.: ropes and matting, however, 
are essentially vegetable. 

The results of science applied to manufactures are not all gain. 
Speed, and what is more thought of, cheapness, are indeed attained, 
but it is often at the expense of goodness in some way. In paper 
the consequences soon exhibited themselves ; and though such ex- 
treme cases as the following passage contains may now be remedied, 
yet time, it is feared, would operate as mischieyously on the fabric 
of machine-made paper. Hence the best account-books are still 
composed of hand-made paper; the wonders of machinery being 
left for cheaper and more perishable uses. 

“ Even the rags and tatters cast off by the very poorest of the poor may 
now be forwarded after sunrise many miles distant, and before sunset re- 
eeived back again converted into a becoming groundwork for the most en- 
chanting billet-doux. Still, productions of this character, when contrasted 
with the results of a slow and simple manipulation of finer materials, even 
to the unpractised eye will be found far inferior as regards the one grand 
test of superiority, viz. durability. The slower the process of manufacture 
is conducted from beginning to end, from the trituration of the ‘ stuff’ in 
the rag-engine, to the formation of the sheet, its sizing, drying, and rolling, 
the stronger and more durable will the paper ultimately turn out. No. 17, 
which is a specimen of paper thus carefully made, and almost as tough and 
durable as parchment, is capable of sustaining a weight of no less than 200 
pounds, simply by means of a slip the width of a bank-note. If, however, 
we glance at the other extreme, and take the aids frequently adopted to pro- 
duce paper of apparent excellence from comparatively worthless materials, 
we shall find occasion to regret more than one form of artificial assistance, 
which is apm liable to objection. The effects, for instance, of exces- 
sive bleaching are still occasionally manifested, although, by a better system 
of washing the pulp, and the use of counteracting chemicals, evils which at 
one time resulted therefrom are now mainly checked. Within the recollec- 
tion of my futher, it was not at all an uncommon occurrence for a parcel of 
paper to become so completely perished from the circumstance of its not 

aving been thoroughly washed after bleaching, that to draw a sheet asa 
sample, and to fold it up in the usual way, was found utterly impossibie, 
without the sheets being cracked or broken at every fold. In some in- 
stances, the fibre was so completely destroyed that an entire ream, composed 
of 480 sheets, might be as readily snapped asunder as a piece of rotten wood, 
merely by giving it a sharp blow against the back of a chair.” 

In a late notice of Dr. Royle’s “ Fibrous Plants of India,” we 
observed that it was not only the fitness of a material for paper- 
making and its present plentifulness that had to be looked to. 
There was the difficulty of getting a trade to change its ways; 
the necessity of considering whether an article which being 
now waste could be procured in apparently unlimited quantities 
could be so procured when a demand sprang up; and finally, how 
far the cost of procuring it, transporting it, and preparing it, 
would not exceed the present price of rags. For it must be borne 
in mind, that their value arises solely from demand, except the 
small cost of collecting them. The labour of producing them has 
been already paid for in the price of the linen, &c. The practical 
answer indicates that this is the great difficulty. Mr. Herring 


thus speaks on the subject, after he has described the various ac- | 
} and Roundheads,” &c. 


knowledged substances used in paper-making—as rags, ropes, bag- 
, canvass. 
“Although by far the greater portion of the materials employed are such 


as we have already alluded to, it is not from their possessing any exclusive | 
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suitableness—since various fibrous vegetable substances have frequently bee 
used, and are indeed still successfully employed—but rather on account at 
their comparatively trifling value, arising from the limited use to which they 
are otherwise applicable. The agitation of late, which was partly occasioned 
by the war, and partly by a sudden and unprecedented demand, that there 
was a great scarcity of fibrous materials fit to be used in papermaking 
coupled with an advance in the price of at least twenty per cent, and gti} 
further heightened by the offer of 1000/. to any one who could procure an 
advantageous substitute, has necessarily called forth many suggestions; byt 
to quote the words of Dr. Forbes Royle, ‘ The generality of modern experi. 
mentalists seem to be wholly unacquainted with the labours of their predg. 
cessors, many of them commencing improvement by repeating experiments 
which had already been made, and announcing results as new which had 
long previously been ascertained.’ The latest suggestion of the kind, ang 
indeed the only one worth referring to, is that which Lord Derby recently 
brought forward in the House of Lords. He first referred to a bill before 
the other House of Parliament for incorporating a company established fog 
the manufacture of paper from flax straw. Of course there is little new jg 
this. The rags or materials already employed are composed, as everybody 
knows, to a very great extent, of the fibre of flax, and besides, possess this 
great advantage, that they have been repeatedly prepared for papermaking 
by the numerous alkaline washings which they necessarily receive during 
their period of use, which, if left to the papermaker, as would be the cage 
with flax in its raw state, to be done all at once, (and it must de done before 
the fibre is fit for use,) would add so fearfully to the expense as to render its 
adoption for printing or writing paper altogether unadvisable. However, 
Lord Derby proceeds—‘ It was proposed to employ the fibres of various plants 
indigenous to the West Indies, such as the plantain, the aloe, and others, 
which grow in vast abundance, and which were utterly valueless at the pre. 
sent moment. He need not say that an immense abundance of this mate. 
rial could be produced; and he wished only to mention, that on one estate 
in Demerara no less than 160,000 plantuin-trees were cut down every 
year, the trees going to waste, as they were cut down only for the purpose 
of getting at the fruit; and this wasted material contained 250 tons of 
tibre, capable of being manufactured into paper.’ 

** Now, admitting a// this, which Lord Derby is reported to have said, J 
can again assert that there is nothing whatever new in it. I have specimens 
of paper from the same materials which were made several years ago. The 
cost, however, of reducing the plantain into fibre, coupled with the expense 
of freight, was found, and will still be found, to bring up the price so much 
as to effectually exclude it from the manufacture of paper; for this simple 
reason, that rags, of necessity, must continue accumulating, and before it 
will answer the purpose of the papermaker to employ new material—which 
is not so well adapted for bis purpose as the old—he must be enabled to pur. 
chase it for considerably less than it would be worth in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics. e ° a 

“To convey some idea of the number of substances which have been really 
tried—in the library of the British Museum may be seen a book, printed in 
Low Dutch, containing upwards of sixty specimens of paper, made of differ. 
ent materials, the result of one man’s experiments @/one, so far back as the 
year 1772. In fact, almost every species of tough fibrous vegetable, and 
even animal substance, has at one time or another been employed,—even the 
roots of trees, their bark, the bine of hops, the tendrils of the vine, the 
stalks of the nettle, the common thistle, the stem of the hollyhock, the 
sugar-cane, cabbage-stalks, wood-shavings, saw-dust, hay, straw, willow, and 
the like. 

‘At the present time straw is occasionally used, sometimes in connexion 
with other materials, such as linen or cotton rags, and even with consider- 
able advantage, providing the processes of preparation are thor ughly ul- 
derstood. Where such is not the case, and the silica contained in the straw 
has not been destroyed, (by means of a strong alkali,) the paper will inva- 
riably be found more or less brittle; in some cases so much so as to be 
hardly applicable to any purpose whatever of practical utility.’ 


NEW NOVELS.* 


In point of distinct and powerful conception, literary ability, and 
artistical treatment on the author’s own plan, Paul Ferroll is en- 
titled to considerable praise. The fundamental idea of the story 
is not judicious; for it turns upon a secret murder by a man of 
education, character, and position, its concealment through a con- 
siderable time, and its final discovery. A story based on such a 
circumstance is so singular—so little like anything met with 
in the usual affairs of life—that it is only the novelty of the idea 
which excites interest, and that by its strangeness. Caleb Wil- 
liams startled the world, not only by novelty, but by power, 
and a higher style of composition than was frequent in the novels 
of those days. The finished excellence of the composition im- 
parted great literary attraction to Eugene dram: it seems, how- 
ever, to be the least popular—the least read or talked about—ol 
any of Bulwer Lytton’s principal novels. Both these fictions had 
a distinct feature. Caleb Williams had mystery, and the murder 
was so far excusable that it might pass as manslaughter. In 
Eugene Aram’s case there could be no suspense; from the outset 
we know all about it: the interest really turns upon the meta- 


physical delineation and the exquisite word-painting of, the 
book. Paul Ferroll is a sort of imitation of both these great 
fictions. There is the mystery of Caleb Williams; the de- 
scription and character-painting of Eugene Aram. But there 
is not mystery enough; or it may be that the mystery 


cannot be made to tell except on the first occasion, when the idea 
is fresh. However, the reader sees cause to suspect from the 
very outset that Paul is the murderer of his first wife; and only 
wonders why suspicion is not directed towards him instead ol 
others. When the accused get off, and Paul returns with his new 
wife and little daughter, distinguishing himself by activity in busi- 
ness and eminence in literature, there appears no reason for his 
conduct ; why he should avoid the advances of his neighbours, 
especially as conscience has nothing to do with his reserve. 42 


fact, his total want of conscience is perhaps the reason why % 
* Paul Ferroll: a Tale. By the Author of “IX Poems by VV.” Pu lished 
Saunders and Otley. 
Love versus Money: a Novel. Intwovolumes. Published by Saunders an 1 Otley. 


By the Autl Royalists 
Elder, of Allesley 


a Romance of English History 
In three volumes. Publis! 

Martha: a Sketch from Life. By Anthony Smith the > 
County of Warwick, late Attorney-at-law. Published by Hope and ¢ 
By Claude Aston. In three vol 


The Rival Roses : 
lbyS 


They are Only Cousins: a Novel. umes. Pubs 


lished by Newby. 
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little interest is felt in the book as a story. Finally, it appears 
that he kept his family out of society, and looked darkly on his 
daughter's suitor, because he had a presentiment that, some day, 
somebody might be condemned as the murderer of the first Mrs. 
Ferroll, when the point of honour would induce him to give him- 
self up if living—if he should be dead he has taken means to leave 
evidence of his own guilt behind him. 

All this is incongruous: the management and conduct of the 
story are equally so. It therefore fails to excite the attention of a 
romance ; and though the manners and characters of the persons 
are natural and truthful, yet, manners not being the object of the 
author, they are not presented on a sufliciently large seale to pro- 
duce effect by themselves. 

The confession of Mr. Ferroll is brought about through an old 
woman, susp¢ cted of the murder at the time, and who had really 
robbed her mistress. The jewels being traced to her some twenty 
years afterwards, she is tried, and found guilty, not of the robbery, 
which she admits, but as an accessory to the murder. It is “ not 
probable, but necessary,” in order that Paul Ferroll may give him- 
self up. This he does after a leave-taking of his wife and daughter, 
and then writes a confession to his wife, which his solicitor carries 
to her. 

“He was not aware, however, how perfectly ignorant of what had hap- 

pened Mrs. Ferroll was; and he placed the letter in her hand with no other 
preparation for his dismal news than his grave and sorrowful face. 
“Janet's heart died within her when she saw him. She had said no- 
thing, but she had been filled with terror by her father’s manner and words, 
and had waited ever since, listening for bad tidings and expecting them. 
But how far short of the reality had her imagination fallen in its worst con- 
jectures! How little could she interpret her mother’s face, which she 
watched reading the fatal letter! The furthest suspicion of the truth had 
never crept on her mother’s mind; and yet, in the course of eighteen years’ 
devotion to and from her husband, materials had accumulated there unknown 
to herself, like the growth of fire in the gradualiy-heated homestead which 
breaks out in universal flame at last, consuming the beloved home at once. 
She could understand enough to believe all: the broad flame spread a dread- 
ful light which flashed on her brain and her heart; she sank on the floor 
like one withered by the stroke, life ebbing from all its strongholds. Janet's 
arms caught her, but she too could only fall beside ker. 

“*But he is not dead,’ said Janet; ‘ for be writes.’ Death was as yet 
the bitterest calamity her imagination could conceive. Her mother neither 
heard nor answered. She clung to her child instinctively ; but except the 
gasping of her breath, no sound was heard from her. ‘ Tell me what it is!’ 
cried Janet, looking up distracted to Mr. Monkton’s face. * Where is my 
father?” He shook his head, the tears overflowing his eyes. ‘* Where?’ 
cried Janet, rising as far as she could out of her mother’s unconscious hold, 

“*T can’t, I can’t,’ sobbed the kindhearted man. ‘ Read that; perhaps 
he tells all.’ 

“ Janet took the letter from his hand, for he had picked it up from the 
floor, and in vain read it eagerly through. ‘ They are going to kill him!’ 
she said, bewildered. ‘ Mamma, mamma, speak tome! Save him!’ She 
rose up vehemently ; and Mrs. Ferroll, almost like one who had already lain 
in the grave, struggled to rise. Mr. Monkton helped her, and the servants 
whom he had already summoned ran in; but when she recovered conscious- 
pess enough to stretch her hand for the letter, the touch of it seemed to 
pierce her again with a vital wound, and, groaning deeply, she sank into a 
swoon. They carried her to her bed; and a groom rode off impetuously for 
the useless help of the doctor; Janet vainly attempting to arouse the veiled 
faculties, and to renew the vital action of the mother to whose arms she 
would fain have fled for shelter. 

* Mr. Monkton could not bear it. Ile took the oldest of the servants 
aside—the wife of that Capel who had been with them at Pontaube, and 
made her understand the rea) nature and full extent of the wisery ; and, pro- 
mising to return and do anything—if, indeed, there were any possible thing 
to be done—rode away, leaving the burden of explanation to her.” 


Several faculties essential to the novelist are possessed by the 
writer of Love versus Money. He has a quick perception of traits 
of character, especially of Irish character; and though he de- 
lineates better than he dramatically exhibits, he distributes his 
qualities naturally, “ good and ill together.” He has the warmth 
of imagination which gives vigour to thought or description, with 
the knowledge of manners and history that political enthusiasm 
imparts: the scene of his story is mainly in Ireland during the 
days of Grattan and the Volunteers, and the author is apparently 
a zealot in favour of “ Independence.” ‘There is no lack of variety 
either in public or private affairs; there are plenty of Irish hu- 
mours chiefly of a provincial cast; there is enough of story so far 
as regards matters to be explained, difficulties to be overcome, and 
couples to be married. But the author wants the power to well con- 
trive and tell his story. A novel, indeed, differs from a drama, 
where the case must be thoroughly prepared and “got up” as it 
were, so that every point must be made to tell; every person pro- 
duced must contribute, and that directly, to forward the conclu- 
sion; and words must not be wasted on subordinate matters. In 
& prose fiction there may properly be more elaborate descriptions 
and reflections than in a drama; the dialogue may be more dis- 
cursive; while narrative with its particular details is a distinctive 
feature of the novel. Still, the author is not to fix upon the com- 
tion occurrences of daily life and dwell upon them as if they par- 
took of the nature of dramatic action; or to elaborate dialogues on 
trifles which answer no higher purpose at best than that of ex- 
hibiting small traits of character; or to spin out descriptions and 
hatratives on little more than nothing. This mode of composition 
prevails too much in Lore versus Money. The consequence is, 
that the story is tedious in spite of the author’s literary merit. It 

yances as much by lapse of time as by progress of action. 


The Rival Roses is an historical romance of the wars of York 
and Lancaster. It opens with the incident of Queen Margaret and 
her son meeting the outlaw in the woods after the battle of Hex- 
bam,—which the novelist alters and mars; and ends with the fatal 
held of Tewkesbury and its ruffianly slaughters. The writer ap- 
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pears to have some knowledge of customs and costumes. Of the 
manners of the period and the probabilities of life he has no con- 
ception. Neither has he the dramatic faculty to vivify what com- 
mon histories have taught him. His ideas of historical characters 
and incidents are conventional after the mode of novelists; his ro- 
mance is of the same kind, but rather belonging to the fictionist’s 
notions of Italy in the middle ages than of England. The author, 
however, has one important faculty of the novelist—a power of 
story-telling. The persons are phantasmagoric, the occurrences 
unreal if not morally or physically impossible; but the uncritical 
reader will be carried along by the writer's knack of stringing sur- 
prising incidents together and giving them the interest of a story. 


Martha, a Sketch from Life, does no discredit to a retired 
“attorney-at-law,” and exhibits some of the qualities to be ex- 
pected from such a writer. There is a clear hard way in looking 
at persons and conduct. The author is rational, moral on conven- 
tional or respectable principles, not without feeling in tangible 
trouble or suffering, but without much disposition to sentimental- 
ize, and very slight skill in the management of sentiment when he 
feels that it must be introduced according to the rules of his new 
art. Of middle-class character he has a good knowledge; of the 
lowe r orders not so much, or he deems it nece ssary to exagge rate 
their cant and their peculiarities on some mistaken notion of effect. 
Mr. Smith has rather too much of expansive power, acquired in 
deed-drawing, though showing itself in reflections and dialogues 
rather than in tautology. Martha, however, is a peculiar tale, 
owing little to books for design or characters. Its execution is 
less unborrowed, and the author’s models are none of the best. 
Apparently, he is indebted to the drama and the serial novel for 
his methods of working up his materials. 

The story ought to point the moral of self-will, imprudent 
attachment, and clandestine marriage; but it avoids the le- 
gitimate termination, although the heroine is punished bitterly 
enough. Martha is the daughter of a country clergyman, who 
appears stern and self-absorbed in his religious duties, while 
her mother is a commonplace person. Naturally self-willed, left a 
good deal to herself, and taking to secret novel-reading, Martha 
falls in love with a good-looking revel-loving young farmer, meets 
him secretly, and marries him clandestinely. The natural conse- 
quences ensue. Andrew Jackson—a capitally-drawn and sustain- 
ed character—is selfish, and turns out dissipated ; he squanders his 
wife’s small fortune, is unable to do anything to earn a subsistence 
in his own station, and sinks into abject poverty. At this stage he 
is tempted by Chumley, the villain of the piece, to join very un- 
willingly in a burglary, as it turns out, upon Andrew’s father-in- 
law ; and the thieves are captured. Thus far all has been pretty 
lifelike : the fearful poverty, the passion of Martha against her 
husband, and her maternal feelings towards her children, are 
striking if not tragic, in spite of the physical or sordid nature.of 
the distress. Afterwards the story runs too much on low romanee, 
Chumley excites Martha’s jealousy, to obtain poss¢ ssion of her per- 
son through her pique ; Martha denounces her husband to the 
police ; and there begins a series of Old Bailey distresses, till the 
husband and the gallant are both removed, and Martha settles 
down in peace on the narrow income she derives from her father’s 
property. 

By a coincidence always at the command of a novelist, Martha 
has set off, brokenhearted and worn down by hunger, to solicit her 
father for aid to her children; and arrives to find her husband a 
prisoner for burglary and her mother dead. With the resolute will 
that distinguishes her, she still determines to address her father, 
and is waiting the result at the house of an old servant. 

At last there was a gentle knocking at the door. Martha half raised 
and then she sunk down again in the chair 


herself and uttered a faint cry ; 
and hid her face low in her hands, 

“ Like a dream, Martha heard the quiet, familiar tones of a voice saying, 
‘I think you have a person here who wants to see me, Mr. Thompson’ ; and 
the subdued words of the constable, ‘ Yes, sir; 1 believe so.’ And she heard 
as at a distance, the constable and his wife whispering with each other, and 


directly afterwards the sound of footsteps going up-stairs; and then she fel 
rather than heard, the visitor pass to the opposite side of the fireplace an 
seat himself there 





“She was certain that he was gazing at her; and when she looked up 
she found that it was so. She saw the same stern face, but changed—pain- 
fully changed—since she last looked upon it long years ago. The same blue 
eyes, calm and severe as of old, only sunken and dim-looking; the same 
pale, furrowed cheeks, but with the lines deepened and sharper ; the same 
compressed, austere lips, but shrivelled and thin; the same hair smoothed 
to one side of the head, but the dark hue of former cays changed to a whiten- 
ing grey. She looked, and looked, and looked at each long-remembered fea- 
ture; and she thought « saw the traces of a decay more rapid than the 
mere progress of age—the effects of a corroding grief that was fast eating 
away life and vigour. She looked yet another moment, and then she cast 





herself at his feet. Falling with her face upon his knees, she burst into 
tears, exclaiming— 

** * Father—father—father!’ 

‘“‘The old man placed his hand upon her head, and gazed at her ; his face 
relaxing from its severity and assuming a mournful expression, accompanied 
by a deep latent tenderness, 

‘Thus they remained till Martha’s sobbing partially subsided, and she 
said, without looking up, ‘My children!—my children! Father, save my 
children ; they are starving!’”’ 

** *] will do what I can for them,’ Mr. Metcalfe said, in the quiet chilling 
tone which Martha remembered so well in childhood; but he still gazed at 
her with the same look of mournful tenderness. ‘I pray God that I may 
never forget it is my duty to help those who cannot help themselves.’ 

‘* Martha sobbed anew ; but her tears now sprang from bitterness of heart 
at feeling her gush of affection towards her parent checked by the same cold- 
ness of manner which had repelled her from him all through her life. She 
did not see the expression of secret love with which the old man gazed upon 
her prostrate form. 


+] will maintain them, and you too, if you are destitute,’ he comtinued, 
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in the same manner: ‘ but you must undertake to separate from the man | Turkey and the war. The book might be better had it more rigidly a. o 
| you have married.’ hered to one of the writer’s own rules on the language of despatch-writins Ret 
“ *T have no choice,’ sobbed Martha, sinking into a sitting posture, and | which “absolutely forbids flippancy or ribaldry”’ ; but these peculiarities onjy 0 
covering her face with her hands. | appear occasionally. The greater portion of Embassies and Foreign Conyi, rect 
| | ‘‘¢ You must promise never to see him again,’ said Mr. Metcalfe. is solid and informing, exhibiting a good deal of reading with some judicioys 0 
: ‘“ *] will not, while we trouble you,’ Martha replied, after a pause.” | reflections, The most curious part is the historical sketch of diplomat; 
} es | bibliography ; the most directly useful, the account of the grades, rights 


A kind of slight vivacity is the principal characteristic of They — = ee of ae hyn! an one the different 
are Only Cousins; but want of art and want of knowledge of | - an tain Ree acini througa the volume, though these sometimes 
[ society rather lead into a lively emptiness of dialogue than enable | *™ 7, okes o Diente Cineiet ‘Wet Wictetien 
the writer to turn the quality to any good account. ‘The materials [The religious impositions and licentious practices of the Mormon sect, wi 
whether of life or romance are of the oldest. There are parvenu | the vice and misery they naturally give rise to, seem to promise American 
persons aiming at rising in society, with an overdone vulgarity, | fictionists a rich field for romance, and an equally rich mine for the reprintin 
and persons of family with the prejudice of blood, equally exag- | publishers of English penny journals, Not long sine, we caw a book p 
gerated. There are several families with marriageable children, | aah ace ane cetera ceaiie ane “y The Pri « Hs ‘s —— 
much love, some disappointment, and final happiness. The romance | jy its nature. It gives a summary sketch of Smith and his accomplices 
mainly turns upon the superstition of the Evil Eye, and is badly | traces the growth of Mormonism, before the narrative plunges into a variety 
managed. The title “They are only Cousins” is rather a cant | of adventures, of which fraud, seduction, and abduction, are the most striking 
word in the story, than answering any critical purpose, though | punished by > law in various forms, and - oe of the sect from 
some of the marriages are between cousins. Nauvoo, after the violent deaths of Smith and others at the prison, Ty, 
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subject of Mormonism, like any other type of human existence where ep. 


iS : pune thusiasm and passion reign predominant, would furnish materials for fictio, . 
ot | tl Ly gn pred ld furnisk ~ A 
PUBLICATIONS REC EIVED. to a true artist ; but there is so much that is gross and revolting in the prin. z 
Books ciples and practices of the sect, that the treatment would require the greatest He 
ons. , ‘ | skill and delicacy. The skill and delicacy are as yet wanting in American Ca 
Memoirs of Lieutenant Joseph René Bellot, Chevalier of the Legion of writers who have handled tbe subject, as well as other qualities more neces. pe 

Honour, Member of the Geographical Societies of London and Paris, | sary to the novelist. Zhe Prophets is as much a history of Mormonism 

&c. With his Journal of a Voyage in the Polar Seas, in Search of Sir | enforced and enlivened by the adventures of particular persons, as a fictiog 

John Franklin. In two volumes. | in the strict sense. ] 
Waikna ; or Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By Samuel A. Bard. The Student's Practical Grammar of the English Language ; together \ 
With sixty Illustrations, { | with a Commentary on the First Book of Milton’s Paradise Lost. By Bir 
Meteorological Essays. By Francois Arago, Member of the Institute. | Thomas Goodwin, A.B. T.C.D., Head Master of the Greenwich Pro- gal 
With an Introduction by Baron Alexander Von Humboldt. Trans- | prietary School. pr 
lated under the Superintendence of Colonel Sabine, R.A. Treas. and | (This volume, in its general principles, is almost as much an essay on gram- = 
. Ds | mar in general as English grammar in particular. In its details it is rather “ 
V.P.R.S in g 1 as English g particul In its detail ~* 
The Principles of Psychology. By Herbert Spencer, Author of “Social | a treatise than a collection of rules—a book to be studied by a reader rather Go 
Statics,” Be than learned by a pupil. There is nothing objectionable in all this, except 
that the form and arrangement of the book is that of a school grammar, pe 
A General Survey of the History of the Canon of the New Testament | The pupil is therefore somewhat encumbered by discussion, when he should — 
during the first Four Centuries. By Brooke Foss Westcott, M.A., | be simply learning axioms dogmatically expressed; while the book has not Es 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. | that largeness of range which a treatise proper should possess. } Sor 
[The object of Mr. Westcott’s General Survey is not merely to establish the | A He lp to Latin Grammar ; or the Form and Use of Words in Latin C 
authenticity of the Canon, or received books of the New Testament, by | With Progressive Exercises. By Josiah W right, M.A., Trinity Col- . 
—- in the Fathers and other writers up to a period when no one will | lege, Cambridge ; Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School ; rs 
ispute that the New Testament was authoritatively received by Christians, } Editor of ** Hellenica,” &c. : rit 
but to show its influence unon the character and ideas of the Fathers | [The object of this ‘“‘ Help” is to serve as a sort of tutor’s-aid to boys begin- aN 
themselves, as well as upon the doctrine and opinions of Christians and | ning Latin grammar. With occasional exceptions, the publication is very sit 
Heretics, so far as materials exist for the exhibition. The establishment of | able—save for the purpose it is designed, which cannot perhaps be accom- Mi 
’ pury : 

the authenticity of the Canon by quotations from Christian writers has been | plished by a book. The Help is a species of commentary on the Latin acci- en 


done 60 clearly by Paley’s condensation of Lardner in the Evidences, that | dence and syntax; exhibiting freshness of mind and grammatical acuteness, 
little remained to be accomplished on that question. To deduce the Christian | but as difficult for children as the rules themselves, and longer.] 
and ecclesiastical character of each Father from his writings, and to show _— 























the influence that the New Testament exercised upon the Christianity | Natural Theology : Lectures on Butler's “* Analogy,” Introductory Lee- 
of the age, is a newer field, and from the nature of the case more difficult tures, &c. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. _ Se lect Works of 
of treatment. There is little doubt respecting a quotation from Scrip- Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Edited by his Son-in-law, the Re- 
ture, or the sense in which the writer uses it. These facts being established, verend William Hanna, LL.D. Volume Y.) 
there is no doubt that the book quoted by a Father was in existence when he | PAMPULETS. 
wrote, and that in the writer s mind the book peters of religious authority. | Observations on the Fisheries of the West Reverend H. E. Manning and the Re- a 
The cumulative evidence derived from successive quotations by suc- Coast of Ireland, having referencs verend F. Meyrick. ~~ 
cessive writers in successive ages has a striking, curious, logical kind of more particularly to the operations of | j’hat is Criticism? and Whose Property 
interest, and was prevented from becoming tedious by the extraordinary art the London and West of Ireland Fish-| are Letters written for the Press after a 
and power of Paley. To deduce the character of a man or the opinions of ing Company. By Thomas Edward! they heve reached their destination! Se 
the age from the general tenour of a book, does not admit of such positive Symonds, ¢ rayne =e al Navy. : Being Report of Jury Trial, Reverend " 
conclusion, and is a more difficult task ; while the effect upon the reader is | Zeply of @ Belgian General Officer to the Nathan Davis c. the Proprietors ¢ 

- ~ .s > > "4. : ae! | Charges made in England against the “The Witness. With Introductory m 
different, because he has mainly opinions instead of facts. This peculiarity gud, wre Tra ae 
rig 4 : r : , .- Character of the Belgian Troops inthe| Remarks by Hugh Miller. ™ 
is inevitable; and if Mr. Westcott is somewhat fuller and more in- Campaign of 1815. Translated for the! Decimal Coinage: a Circular to Banker és 
clined to discussion than might be desirable for literary effect, the “Brussels Herald,” by T. G. Jones, and Merchants, showing that the N 
secondary object of the writer must be considered, which is to trace the Esq. ** Pound and Mil” scheme is virtually 
growth of the Catholic Church, and to establish its connexion with the au- | Moral Theology of the Church of Rome impracticable and dangerous; that the tl 
thenticity of the canon of the New Testament. The execution, though want- No. II, Certain points in S. Alfonso; Farthing is the true base. By Ada . 
ing in the force or brilliancy to which we have been of late accustomed in | De’ Liguori’s Moral net, — Davidson, Town-Clerk, Nairn. ‘ 
historical disquisition, exhibits a familiar acquaintance with the literature | _ Gderes Ma Rinetoen Letters, Uy ~ 
of the suject, and a perception of the circumstances by which the early -_— - ees 
Christians were surrounded and influenced. ] Sd te el oe oe any er 2 as a 

Y . " . ° " ° nthe loth August, at Stoke, evon ie Me oO sleutenar oyer, wt . 
Lyra Germanica : Hymns for the Sundays and chief Festivals of the HLM 8. Implacable. ofa aiecdihee : ‘ + Sie 
Christian Year. Translated from the German by Catherine Wink- On the léth, at the Rectory, Ingestre, Staffordshire, the Wife of the Rev. J 
worth, | Finley, of a son, 5 ‘ 

[This volume contains the translation of more than a hundred German May bang at Cavendish Hall, Suffolk, the Wife of Samuel Tyssen Yelloly, Esq, ‘ 

, slecte » Chevalie sen’s c j Q . of a daughter. 
hymns, selected from the Chevalier Bunsen’s collection of 1! which On the 18th, at Moulsford, Berks, the Wife of Captain Browell, R.N., of a h 
amounted to about nine hundred in number. The hymns translated are of | ga hohter. i 
various ages; some of them being versions or adaptations of Latin poems of On the 19th, at Hollington House, East Woodhay, Hants, the Wife of the Res ‘ 
the early Mediwvai Church. They are broadly divisible into three classes,— | Nicholas James Ridley, of a son. . 
the first representing the time of Luther and the Reformation ; the second On the 20th, at St. Margaret's, Ipswich, the Hon. Mrs. Proctor Beauchamp, of a 1 
that of the Thirty- Years War, which, all evil as it was to Germany and the , On > - th, in — Street, Park Lane, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce, 
mass of Germans, strongly roused a religious feeling in the really pious; the | S7CP&acter “suards, of a son. : , Ww 

> 2 : e- : ’ - On the 2lst, at St. M s Priory, near Reading, the Hon. Mrs. William W 
third is what may be called the Moravian spirit, which reached its height | 40), a aiicondgg es Sey Say ee litt 
towards the middle of the last century. The matter and sentiment are also | Gn the 2ist, at Shotesham Park, Norfolk, the Wife of Brigadier-General Mansfeld 
threefold: in the first and best class, the ideas are derived from the Sacred | of a son. ; 





On the 22d, at Precincts, Peterboroug! > Wife of the Rev. Henry Pratt, Cant 

of Peterborough Cathedral, and Rector of Shepton Mallett, of a sun. 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 15th August, at Achnagairn, Inverness-shire, the Rev. Alexande 
Grant, M.A., (formerly younger, of Redcastle,) one of her Majesty’s A t 
spectors of Schools, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Jane Sop 
das, youngest daughter of the late William Grant, Esq., Hazel Brae, Glen I hart 

On the 16th, at Bryansford, the Hon. John Jocelyn, to Helen, second daughter 
Captain Hill, Bryansford. ‘ | 

On the 20th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Sir Alex: r Campbell, Bart., | 
Barcaldine, to Harriette, daughter of Rear-Admiral Henry Collier. 

On the 2ist, at Petistree, Suffolk, the Rev. Edward Constable Alston, Re 
Dennington, Suffolk, to Anne Maria, youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
son, Esq., of Ufford House, Suffolk. | 

DEATHS. | 

On the Sth August, atthe hospital, Kululee, Constantinople, James Bowen T! ¢ 
son, Esq., M.D.; in his 42d year. : 

On the 10th, at Brighton, Lieutenant-General Conyers, C.B., ¢ lonel of th 
sixth Regiment. 

On the 12th, Lawrie Lawrance, son of M. L. Lawrance, Esq., of Gloucester Villas, 
Maida Hill, unfortunately drowned whilst bathing in the Seine, near Paris ; } 
23d year. 

On the 13th, suddenly, of cholera, at Riva, on the Lago di,Garda, the Ven. G¢ ‘ 
Hodson, M.A., Archdeacon of Stafford and Canon Residentiary of Lichfield \4 
thedral, and Vicar of St. Mary's, in that city. " . 

On the 16th, at Bickershaw, near Wigan, Anna Maria, wife of Julius C. J. Bauley, 
Esq., and last surviving child of John Barnes, Esq., late of the Inner Temp!; 
her 29th year, 


Writings ; the second exhibits an old-world simplicity, homely but 
deep and strong ; the third verges too much upon the common run of poetry, 
somewhat redeemed by its subjects from poverty and absolute commonplace. 
Of the ay in the original we cannot speak. ‘The translation is very re- 
spectable in point of execution, but does not rise higher than the usual 
flight of religious verse. The volume, however, is curious and interesting. ] 
The Constitutional Text-Book: a practical and familiar Exposition of 
the Constitution of the United States. Designed chiefly for the use of 
Schools, &c. By Furman Sheppard. 7 
[The Constitutional Text-Book is an American exposition of the actual con- 
stitution of the United States, as contained in the written text itself, and the 
various amendments or interpretations that have since been made to it by 
Congress and the Supreme Court. This exposition is clearly and moderately 
done, somewhat after the plan of our law-books explanatory of acts of Par- 
liament. The text is first presented, and then a commentary on each part, 
with some account of the working. The book contains a brief narrative of the 
measures preceding the settlement of the present constitution, and in an ap- 
— a variety of historical documents connected with the subject,—as the 
eclaration of Rights, 1774-’75 ; the Declaration of Independence, 1776.] 
Embassies and Foreign Courts: a History of Diplomacy. By “The 
Roving Englishman,” Author of “ Pictures from the Battle-Field,” &c. 
[In this history of diplomatic intercourse, and exposition of diplomatic privi- 
leges, ceremonies, qualifications, and so forth, ‘The Roving Englishman” 
shows to more advantage than in his volumes, half-travel, half-fiction, on 
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August 25, 1855.] 








0 the 17th, in Onslow Square, the Ilon. Catherine Newcombe, widow of the late 
ney. Arthur Neweombe, and daught ‘ ard, fourth Vis nt Powerscourt 
- 17th, in Russell Square, John Petty Muspratt, Esq., for many years a Di- 


)n the 
Bae the Hon. East India Company; in his 79th year ‘ 
"On the 17th, at W arblington House, Havant, Frances, widow of the late Admiral 
sir John Acworth Ommanney, K.C, z 
“Qn the 18th, at Dover, Jane, relict of the Right Hon. George John, Baron Audley. 
On the 18th, at Tunbri ige Wells, his Grace George, Duke of Manchester. : 

On the 18th, in Wilton Crescent, Robert Devereux, fifteenth Viscount Hereford ; 
» his 46th year. , : 
* On the 18th, at Southsea, of illness contracted in the Crimea, from wl 
ned on the 14th, Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Mills, of the Seventh } 
ysiliers, youngest son of the late Andrew Moffatt Mills, Eeq., of Bognor, Sussex; 
in his 39th year. : 
"On the 19th, at sea, on board the Clyde transport, returning invalided from the 
Rev. Robert Freeman, M.A., one of the officiatir Chaplains to the 
East, late Incumbent of Ashley, Warwickshire; in his 38th year. 

at Bournemouth, Granville Beckford Pitt, second son of Lord and 
in his 18th year. 
at Thorpe-next-Norwich, Edmond Wodeh« 
years M.P. for the county of Norfolk ; in his 71st year. 
On the 22d, at Abbethune, Lieutenant-General Archibald Watson, of the East 
»dia Company’s Service, an i Colonel of the First Regiment of B 1 Cavalry; in 














Crimea, the 
army in the 
On the 20th, 
Lady Rivers ; 
On the 21st, 


}., for thirty-eight 
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NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apurratty, Aug. 17.—Corps of Royal Marines —To be Second Lieutenants—Gent. 

Cadet A. Fonblanque, Gent. Cadet M. A. H. J. Heriot, Mr. J. G. Edwardes, Mr. J 

R. Leeds, Mr. B. D. Kenicott, Mr. G. C. Boase, Mr. W. M. Prit« tt, Mr. W. V. B. 

Hewett, Mr. G. M. Shewell, Mr. J. M. Hamilton, Gent. Cadet J. S. Bontein, Gent 

Cadet J. W. Scott, Gent. Cadet H. Wolrige, and Mr. 8, T. Collins. 


. ’ ’ 7DPrTD 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
wesday, Aug. 21. 
Partyersutrs Dissorvep.—Bradshaw, Wanklyn, and Jordar ester, mer- 
hants— Bradshaw, Wanklyn, and Sons, Manchester, merchants — Twist and Morris, 
Butcher and Co. Manchester, hosiers; as far as re- 
ndon Bridge, 


oal-mer- 








Birmingham, cabinet-makers 
gards J. Curphey—Casement senior and M‘Cherry, Adelaide Place, L 
provision-age nts—Neal and Co. Old Jamaica Walk, Upper Ground St ri 
chants; as far as regards C. Savidge —- E. R. and 8. Pumphrey, Houndsditch, silk- 
mercers— Bushby and Co. Liverpool, pickle-makers; as far as regards R. G. Bush- 
by—Bowden and Pearson, Lamb's Conduit Street, coach-makers—Simkin and Isitt, 
Goldsmith Street, commission-agents —1T er and Sout 1, Hythe, Kent, millers 
-Stephens and Groves, Birmingham, jewellers —Gosnell and C Lombard Street, 
perfumers; as far as regards E. Gosnell—Hoomen, Wood Street, and Hoomans and 
Heinemann, New York, merchants—Fernell and Checkley, Gutter Lane, hosiers—J. 
and T. Derbyshire, Blackburn, pawnbrokers—Fitch and Batley, Steeple Bumpsted, 
Essex, land-agents—Strathern and Paul, Halesworth, Suffolk, brewers —Fairbank and 
Son, Bradford, Yorkshire, coal-dealers— Ward and Co. Crook! Staffordshire, 

al-carriers—Sugdens and Co, Oldham, machinists -Swaby and Power, Gate 
olour-manufacturers—Birley and Co. and Dunlop and Co. Manchester, c 





et 











spinners ; as far as regards T. H. Birley—Bennington and Co. Wakefield, linen- 
drapers; as far as regarda T. Burtt—W. and F. Wells, St. Andrew, Worcester, 
plumbers— Webber and Crabbe, Trowb: Prudom and Wilson, 





imental compo- 
s far as regards J. 


Whitby, grocers—Jackson and Co. ural or 

sition-manufacturers—The Portobe 
Mackay. 
BaNKRUPTS. 





Awtuony Ginson, Lloyd's Coffeehouse, lerwriter, to surrender 
Sept. 3, Oct. 2: solicitors, Linklater and Hachwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, 
Cannan, Aldermanbury— Henry § r n, Sept. 3, Oct. 2 
solicitors, Linklater and Hackwoc ee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbu Ropsert Nicot, Idol Lane, Tower 29. Oct. 1: soli- 
itor, Scarman, Coleman Street; official assignee 











inghall Street 











Rosrnt Austin, Pembroke Square, Kensington, ¢. 30, Sept. 25 
solicitors, Lumley and Lumley, Ludgate Street; Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court—Joun Honson, Leeds, Sept. 4, Oct. 5: solicitors, Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, H« Leeds—Joun Wriiriams, Lianasa, Flint, 





I 
solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool; official ignee, 
Sunderland, builder, Aug. 27, Oct. 5 

, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne; cfficial 


grocer, Sept. 6, Oct. 10: 
Turner, Liverpool—Tuomas YOuNGER senior 
solicitors, Harle and Co. Southampton Buik 
assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Divinexps.— Sept. 17, Marsh, Salvador 
Sept. 18, Lawford and Maitland, Georg 
Sept. 18, Davis, Deptford, Kent, groc 
wine-merchant—Sept. 18, Stevens, Fetter Lane, c} 
Cretiricates.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Sept. 13, Laumann, Burlington House, Fulham, lodying-house-keeper— 
Sept. 17, Coombe, Lambeth Walk, baker—Sept. 13, H. and H. P. Talbot, Sidmouth, 
druggists—Sept. 11, Grimshaw, Bolton-le-Moors, victualler—Sept. Kenyon, 
Newton Heath, Manchester, chemist— Nov. 10, Patterson, Birmingham, draper. 
DechaRations oF Divipenps.—J. and-R. Y, Watson, Sunderland, ship-builders ; 
third div. of 11d. in addition to 6s, previously declared on the separate estate of J. 
Watson, Oct. 6, and any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Langdale and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants; third div. of 1 1-32d. in addi- 
tion to 10d. previously declared, Oct. 6, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, New- 
astle-upon- Tyne. 
Scorch SEQUESTRATIONS. 
and D, Dick, Paisley, manufacturers, Aug. 30 








rate Street, wool-broker 





sishoy 
uubard Street, wine 


Weston-super 





} t 





Mare 





r—Sept. 17, Brooks, 





heesemonger 











writer, Aug. 30 
Fifeshire, Aug. ° 


Mowbray, Hartwood, Edinburgh, 
Burt, Newburg! 





Friday, Aug. 24. 
Southam and Langfield, Manchest 
untants— Elwin and Cole 


PartNersnirps Disso.ven.- 
Southam and Brother, Manchester, acc 
tioneers—Nicholetts and Burridge, Bridport, attornies—Organ and I 
ham, patent improved dress-fasteners and piercers—Duckworth and I 
pool, bricklayers—Tooth and Adams, Great Newport Street, Leicester Square, 
carvers—Fletcher and Co. Wolverhampt iron-hurdle-manufacturers—E. and G 
Cambell, Mancheste Berry and Dean, Orchard Street, Port- 
man Square, milliners , 


ldon anc Hague, 
Manchester, commission-agents Aldermanbury ulers in thread 
rae and Law, Liverpool, brokers Dunlop, Yeovil, drapers 
Barry, Cannon Street, spice-mer ». Shanghai, mer- 
is regards G. Hargreaves—I nd 
Mortimer, Low Moor, Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturers 








, rope-manufacturers 
Spearman and Co, Plymouth, drapers—Sl 
Dick and Co 

R. and J 
hants— Hargreaves and ¢ 
1 J. Brooker, Southampton, carvers 
Martin and 











ats; as far 


—T. and M 






































Strong, Middlesborough, printers—Pickup and Co. Pla n, brush-makers 
Goodband and Hamel, Leicester— Blac rn and Co. Savage Gardens, ill, | 
Wine-merchants—M. and W. Williams, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, fruiterers—Holme | 
and Co. Manchester, cott« J. G. and E. Thompson, Bre Derby- 
l farmers — Balle and . Office Court, Fleet Street, engr 
Banks and Daglish, Liverpool, brewers—Smith and Appl 
treet, Pimlico, builders—G. and C. Duke, Winchester, boot-mak« 
Wad » Leicester, wine-merchants. | 
Baykerprs.—Hexry Kyicur Ft tt and ALbert Kant, F i Street, in- 
surance-brokers, to surrender Sept. 3, Oct. 2: solicitor, Walton, Bucklersbury; 
lassignee, Whitmore, Basir 1 Street—Revnen Dickinson, Witcham, Ely, 
» Sept. 3, Oct. 12: solicit Crown Court, Che official as- 
. , Cannan, Alderman! ry y W am Browy, St. Alban’s, inn-keeper, 
}, Oct. 2: solicitors, Fox and Son, Finsbury Circus; official assignee, Cannan, 
dermanbury—Joun Smiru, Sheerness, drog-dealer, Sept. 3, Oct. 2: solicitors, 
Wary and Co. New Inn: of , Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Grorat 
Hn ntish Tow buile t. 12 solicitor, Chid! esham Street; 
e, WLitmore, B treet--Joun Jessup Sew ghton, apo- 
6, Oct. 9: solicitor, I , Gray’s Inn Square; official assignee, Ed- 
er, clothier, Sept. 3, Oct. 4: solici- 
un ‘ al assigne¢ Bittles 
aper, Sept. 4, O 15: solicitors 
aman, Bristel—Dan Day, Dews- 
t Chadwick, Dewsbury; Bond | 
s—Samvuet B s and Co. Keigh- 


12: solicitors, Weatherhead and 






machine- 





Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds-—Dex | 
Rend apothecary, Sept. 11, Oct. 5: solicitors, Stocks and Co Halifax; | 
I ad and Barwick, Leeds: official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Antuoxy O'Donnel 
very 1 | 


le 5 pe, 
pool, chair-seller, Sept. 6, 27: solicitor, Pembert 





rpool; official assignee, | 


Viinw 


THE SPECTATOR. 


er, Sept. 4, 27 


Bird, Liverpool ticuarnp Birrwistie, Bury, Lancashire, 
t Tuomas WALTON 


solicitors, Whitehead, Bury; official assignee, Pott, Ma 





Haverton Hill, Durham, glass-manufacturer, Aug. 30, Oct. 17: solicitors, Hartley 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury; Brignal, Durham; official assignee, Baker, New- 


castle-upon-Tyne 

Divipenps.—Sept. 14, Lockwood, Wakefield, chemist —Sept. 14, Adams, Uxbridge 
mealman —Sept. 17, Bodding r, malt-facto Sept. 20, Greenslade, 
Stoke Canon, Devonshire t. 20, Robins, Tavistock, attorney Sept ), 
Sidmouth, baker—Sept. 20, Mansfield 
Rose, Honiton, drapers—Sept. 
Sept. 20, Lock, Curry Rivell, Sor 
riverton, grocer—Sept. 20, Bult, Tivert« 





, farme 
Devon 
Sept. 20, S. anc 





ship-bu 
St. Leonard’s 
linen-draper 

Sept. 19, ¢ 


Certiricatres, —7o be granted 





-scutcher 
druggist 
ire, cab-proprietor 

hown to the contrart 





the day of 


} ' 





meeting.—Sept. 17, Coombe, Lan ake 17, Bo k, Manchester, 
maker-up and packer—Nov. 6, Wade, I merchant 
ScoTcH SkQUESTRATIONS Forbes, Inverness ver, Sept. 7—S t, Glasgow, 





builder, Sept 
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3 per ( { 4 ng 1h 
Ditto f 1h 1h i} is 
sper Cer d i 4 2 2h 
New 37 | 12) 28 | 
Long Annuities 4 { — _ 

Annuities 188 . 165 165 163 
Kank Stock, 8 per Cen — _ att — 2154 
India Stock, 10) nt = 2304 - -~— 
Exchequer hills per dicm — — li pm is ! — 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 —- _ — - — 

India Bonds, 34 per Cent » 29 pr — 26 — 

FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck en g Friday Evening 
n p.¢ I ii p.Ct Mf. 25« 
in rT ) Mexicar 219 
2 — Peruvian ij — &2 
I t 1c —— 

Kuer t 7 Russian 101 

Chilian t = Sardinian or &6 

Danish _ Spanis } - sh 
Ditto 3 — Ditto New Deferred 3 19 
Dutc bx. 12 Guilders 2) 64} Ditto | Passive —_—— 
Ditt 4 96} Turkis! t 93% 

Fret 3 - Venezuela 4} at 

SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening 

Barrwars— Baxas— 

Bristol and Excter 92 Australasian . . { 

Caledonian 3h Lritish North American 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ( 

Eastern Counties ° 11} Colonial . 

Great Northern 894 ( mercial of London / 

Great South. and West. Ireland Loe I ' 5 

Great Western ... aD | Lor Chartd. Bok. of Australia 20 

llull and Selby ee ll Lor J Stock st 

Lancashire and Yorkshi 3} I { Westminster 4s 

Lancaster and Carlisk - National of Ireland — 

London, Brighton, & South Coast 9s Nut 1 Provincial 

London and Blackwal TR ex d ( ul 424 

Lon 1and North-Western +52 ex I f Ireland 4 

London and South-Western hiexad t f Australia. ot 

Midland 7lk Uni of London . ° 26 

Midland Great Western (Ireland - Min 

North British ° ) Agua Fria —_— 

North- 1 erwick 74 1 n Imperial 3 

North-1 r 48} I St. John del Key oT 

Oxford verhampton Col Copper 

Scottish Central ° M ANE - 

South Eastern and Dove 62) \ Agricultural ) 
East India Guaranteed 245 Canad 1355 
Great Western of Canada 24 Cry I 2} 

Dock ( I Stean 273 

ast 1 West India -_— I Ri Land and Minera 24 

London 103 I nsular and Oriental Steam 69 
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Kars, Standard. .£ , Copper, Brit. Cakes. £126 0080 

in, Portugal Pes 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars wo ¢ 8 0 ¢ 

0 5 Of Lead, British Pig \ 23 0 ¢ 

Standard 0 5 1} 8 Swedish heg ls O ¢ 19 80 0 

GRAIN, Mark Lane Auz. 24 

® 5 s « s ’ ‘ 

Wheat, R. 0. Oto 0} Rye 44 to 46 Maple 7to39 | Oats, Feed... 24 to 25 

Fine Oo— 0 Barley 2 | White 413 — 46 I ‘ 2 6 
White Old. O— 0 Malting i 5 Blue -. 49—59 Polanc 728 
Fine 0 0 | Malt, Ord 68—72 Beans,Ticks O-— ¢ Fine 28 29 

w 7 78 Fine Hi w o— 6 Pot x—29 

I s 81 | Peas, Hog Indian ¢ 1 47— 59 I 2 1 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGI 
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& ls ‘ 65 ( w, ft ‘ » OL, Os. ] t 
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Town T w ‘ Ordinary 
( Hetton s. 6d 8s , vado, per cwt 
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“ITALIAN 


DOYAL OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


cR. AMER and Co. beg to announce that, by permission of 
the Directors, the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY 
will appear at REDUCED PRICES, for Three Nights only 
On Monpay next, Avoust 27, Verdi's new Grand Opera, 
IL TROVATORE 
Leonora, Madlle. Bosio; Azucena, Madlle. Didice; Il Conte 
di Luna, Sig. Graziani; Ferrando, Sig. Tagliafico; Ruiz, Sig 
Santi; Manrico, Sig. Tamberlik 
fo be followed by an Act of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR ; 
in which Madille. Marai and Sig. Gardoni will appear. 
Wepnespay, Aveust 29, Rossini’s Grand Opera of IL BAR 
BIERE DI SIVIGLIA, and an Act of MASANIELLO. 
Farpay, Avovsr 31, Mozart’s Grand Opera IL DON [GIo 
VANNI 
Tickets for Boxes, Stalls, &c. to be had at the 
the Theatre; of Messrs. Cramer, Brace, and Co.; and of the 
principal Livrarians and Musicsellers 
, >A at ww.) . aa . 
POYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—THE 
FIRST NIGHT of the EXTRAORDINARY PER 
FORMANCES of the GREAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH 
will be MONDAY, SEPT. 3d. Extensive preparations are in 
progress, but with every precaution taken that the arrange 
ments shall be complete on the Opening Nig zht PROFES 
SOR ANDERSON’S improved series of {LASSEMENS 
MAGIQUES will, on this occasion, surpass any previous il 
lustrations of Magic Art given by him either in the Metr 
polis or elsewher« lie would respectfully refer his patrons 
and the public to the successful season at the Adelphi, in 
1842, when the novelty and surprising character of the won 
lers produced by him drew dense crowds on each night of 
performance ; he would also refer to the still more astonish 
ing features of the Entertainment given by him at Covent 
Garden, in 1840, when the mag rnitude of the scale on whi 
the Experiments were presented far outrivalled anythir 
had been previously attempted by hims elf or any other 
AT THE LYCEUM, the GREAT WIZARD'S E NTI RTAIN 
MENT will now be presented with still increased magniti 
cence, with perfected ny par itus, and far more amplified Won 
ders. The ENTIRI tRANGEMENTS will be so modified 
as topresent each Experimentin a more striking manner and 
with greater dramatic effect To accomplish this, the ser 
vices of the best men of science, artists, and mechanicians 
have been enlisted, including the inventive genius of the 
French, the profound research of the Germans, and the fan 
tastic originality of the Oriental nations. Forevery monarch 
before whom THE GREAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH has 
performed, a special new feat has been invented. The whol 
of these will be concentrated into the EVENING’S AMUSI 
MENT AT THE LSORUM The Mystic Perplexities which 
were most pleasing to HE R MAJESTY at BALMOKAI 
the Magic Feat which triosity of the lat« 
CZAR at SI PETER iS { URG the Paradox which proved 
most paradoxical to the KING OF P it BERLIN 
the tour d'adresse which most aston shed the EMPE ROR Or 
AUSTRIA at VIENNA; the experiment which elic the 
most marked approbation of the KING OF SWI Dt N ut 
STOCKHOLM ; the special won which most excited the 
curiosity of the QUEEN OF SPAIN ; the new exemplifica 
tion of the Magician's art, produced on the "ro 
fessor Anderson performing in the presence of the PRI 
SIDENT and the SENATE of the UNITED STATES 








tox-office of 




















ccasion of I 


the Puzzle which most puzzled the “ ‘cuteness of Brother 
Jonathan ; the seeming inexplicat ty which rendered aw 
struck the Indian in his native forest ; the grand feats which, 
for fifty consecutive nights, obtained unprecedented applat 





\ ‘ 
from audiences numbering from two to three thousands in 
the Metropolitan Hall, New York ; the chef-d’auvre of Pr 
fessor Anderson on his first appearance in London, twenty 
most wondrous of his wonders produced 
st exciting of the marvels which ori 





so much excitement in his performances at the Theatre 





Royal, Covent Garden; the peculiar and most pleasing pot 

tions of his Entertainment as given in the nees; t 

ther with astounding novel features in his re ry of My 
reserved expressly h l 





Lyceum Theatre, will all be co 
MAGIQUES. Not the least 
exemplifications of tl 
asmuch as the invisible spirits of the 





Great Wizard will t 








found to pervade every part of the house, and to be 4 t 
every where rhe whole will be produced with due r ur 
to gorgeousness of effect, and all the resources of the Wizard 
of the North's inexhaustible fund of Magic will be called 
active aid on Monday, 

The Prices of Admissi Priva 
Boxes (which will be Libraries 
and Musicsellers, and 11 
Orchestra Stalls, 4 8 Pit 
1s.; Gallery, 6d. The l ! 
on and after Wednesd 1 of Mi 





Chatterton 


Rox AL PAVILION GARDENS 
\ NORTH WOOLWICH 
THERE AND BACK AND ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING 
Open every Day and Night 
GRAND GALAS 
Every Monpay, Tuespay, and Wepyespay 
rIGHT-ROPE DANCING, 
by Malle. Josephine Ellsler 
ACROBATIC PERFORMANCE, 
by M. Delevante and Pupils 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
MENAGERIE, 
Consisting of Tigers, I pards & 
DANCING ON THE MONSTRE PLATFORM 
MAGNIFICENT BAND 
conducted by Mr. G. Hayward, of the Theatre Roya 
Drury Lane 
Mdile. Ellsier'’s Terrific Ascent 
SPLENDID FIREWORKS 








> Observe, there are no extra urges at these Gardens 
ole of the above amusements, including Railway the 
and back ONE SHILLING, from the 


Rishopsgate, Mile End, Fenchurch Street, Stepney, Shad we 





Limehouse, Stratford Bridg , and Barking Road Stations 
Late Train to town every night On Sunday the Shilling i 
cludes a Refreshment Ticket. H. Faan " mnager 


YOSA BONHEUR.—In consequence of 
U the late arrival of Madile. ROSA BONHEUR’S PI 
TURE of the HORSE-FAIR the FAENCH EXHIBITION 
of FINE ARTS will remain OPEN until the 8th of Serrey 

per.—121, Pall Mall 


[)*: DE JONGH’S LIGHT 


COD-LIVER OII 
Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty f its 
purity, and superi immediate, and regul 

It is entirely free from Nauseous flavour, and being inva 
riably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—an 
ONLY VPLIE IN PALI BOTTLES 
ADMIXTURE OR ADULT aTion—this Oil possesses a guarante 
of genuineness and purity offered by no other Oil in the 
market 
Testimoniat from ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. F.L.S. 

M.R.C.P. Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the 

Lancet, Author of ** Food and its Adulterations,”’ &c. &c, &« 

** I have more than once, at different times, subjected your 
Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis,—anp ruts UNKNOWN 1 
yourseLr,—and I have always found it to be free from all im 
purity, and rich in the constituents of bile So greatis my 
confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it in prefer 
ence to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the re 
medy in its purest and best condition.” 

Sold ontx in bottles, capsuled and labelled, with Dr. Dx 
Jonon's Signature, WiTnoUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, Dr 
De Jonen’s sole Consignees ; and by most respectable Che 
mists in town and country. 

Half-pints, (10 ounces,) 2s. 6d ; Pints, (20 ounces,) ds. 9d. 
Quarts, (40 ounces,) 9s. IMPE RI AL MEASURE. 





BROWN 








TO PRECI E SUBST ENT 





THE SPECTATOR. 


[EXIcaN ‘and | SOUTH AME RICAN | 
a COMPANY 
The THIRD INSTALMENT of TWO POUNDS per SHARE 
on the ADDITIONAL SHARES in this COMPANY is to be 
PAID to Messrs. Barctuay, Brvan, and Co., No. 54, Lombard 
Street, on or before the 31st inst 
HYDE CLARKE, 


August 7, 1855 


Secretary 
17, Gracechurch Street, 


B AN K OF DEPOSIT. 
No. 3, Pall Mall East, London 
Established 4 


Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtained with perfect security 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Jovy 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 
application 
CIRCULAR NOTES, LETTERS OF CKEDIT, AND 
BILLS OF EXCHANGI 


LONDON AND WESTMIN (STER 
4 BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of 101, each, pay 
able at every important place in Europ: These Notes are 
d without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of 
commission The Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of 

all the principal Cities and Towns in Europe, and 
upon New York and Chicag United State Cape Town, 











Graham's Town nd Port Eliz Cape Colony Letters 
of Credit and Bills of Excha likewise granted upon 
Me ourne, Geelong, Belfast Castlemaine Sand- 
! und Hobart Town, Au par. The Cireular 





iny of its Branches 





Notes may be obtained at the 
The Letters of Credit and Bills of Ex ing 
at the head office in Lothbury 

J. W. GILBART, General Manager 


Ree et BRITISH BAN K, 


Incorporated by Ch 


issued only 


r transacting every description { Banking Business on the 


SCOTTISH SYSTEM 

















Drawing Accounts are op i for any parties properly in 
trodu il w it 1ily balances, if these 
ad tta t sof 1y 
at rates f tod 
a ! 
missory y dat nd 
tere ( ar B 
Cr nted, payable to Beaver by 
the ¢ r Bank in every town of any not 
it hom s of Exchange or Drafts on the 
Bar ( nies, in India, China, a1 
A y and others, on appl 

A n a \ Ss r fixed per son 
Ss irit readily ert " ( h ¢ dits 1 the Scot 
tish gra t part f customers 
‘ the I Dis ints t ! ft EX re ire 

le yY parties havir its with the Bank ; for 
“ Remit n sar ! 5 i { i i y 
place where th sa bank D ids, & re V 
v 

For & will be s 
plied I forn in ied at 
< t mches, V Ss Branch, 4 
La Br 1 Islir bran 
Ww I I Sha I ee 
Str I I ! t Southwar 

1s 2, Regent 
ly ‘ ) 
HUGH INN ERON, ¢ il Mar 
Cl offi ! \ 
London, 4th Augu 
NIVERSAI LIFE ASSURANCI 
ET h \ s ndon. Es 
11834. Emy 1 Parliamen 
\ lV uy 
Sir H yw A.L.8 
Joh Stewa ! ( 
I sful s yl ¢ 
Direct rthe la wely th 
Policies entitle to ur fits t 
t, h will be foun 
i 1 niums b w hos f 
g a similar plan of I Weekly } i 
] > tl 
M HAI IMPEY,§ retary 


[HE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DE- 
SIkI 











D IN EFFECTING A LIPFI ASSURANCE 

rhese are, Perfect Security t Largest Benefits in pro 

to the Contributions 1 th fully at 

in 1e SCOT I H EQUITABLI LIFI ASSURANCI 

ry, which is now of Tw fou ears’ standing, and 

possesses Accumulated Fur irising from the Contri>utions 

of Members only, to the ar f 910,84 und has an Ar 

nual R 1 f 1 I MU' ALI ee ee 

pte ent 8 is I ts as sine 

lr nia ire t the sums prrrvone 

ind t y present a tlatterir prospect to the Members For 

example: tl now paya d 

in 1831 s 8 rd, r 

cent on th sp 8 
effected in ry sare s 
The NEXT TRIENNIAI 
take 1 Ist MARCH 








viou “ ive One Ye 
Late I 
W 
He ( 26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
oO rin I n l ISHOPSGATE STRI I 
ESTABLISHED 18 
RIT ANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Pr s Street, Bank, Lond 
Empo waned tat Special Pa nent, 4 Vic. cap. 9 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park m 
Increasing rates of premi for securing loans or debts 
Half-premiums y required during the first seven years 
Sum assured pay ut sixty leath if occurring pre 
viously 


enue MUTUAL LIFE AS- 
SOCIATION 


ipowered by her M y RK il Letters Pat 
Pr fits divid 














Premiums computed for ¢ l s ferer 
Half-credit y s ij a s 
it of the profits 
ETARY A 
Halt Pre Ww hole Half Ques 
mium Premiupr Ar la 
~ ‘ Yearly terly 
4 First Remain Age Pre ° 
“2 , Pre Pre 
Seven der of mium. | viun aches 
Years Life —_— a 
£ é £ s. d. YrsiMtl £ ¢ £ difs.d 
o13 912 8 6 27 1 42;,;01233 
o;}1 9 2/;218 4 7 ¢ 144 p124 
10'2 26,4 5 0 ¢ 1} 1 46/0125 
it 6 8/613 4 ) 28 2,1 4 8':01236 


FE. R. FOSTER, Resident Director 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 





[August 25, 1855, 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
kK) AND MEDICAL COLLEGI rhe 
will COMMENCE on Ocrozper 1, with 
dress by Mr. Pacer, at 7 o'clock p.m 
LECTURES 
MEDICINE—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Barey 
SURGERY—Mr. Lawrence 
DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY—Mr. Sx 
PHYSIOLOGY AND MORBID ANATOMY —Mr. Py 
CHEMISTRY—MF. Srenxnovst 
SUPERINTENDENCE OF DISSECTIONS—y, 
pen and Mr. Savory 
SUMMER SESSION, 1856, commencing May } 
MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. F. Fannre 
BOTAN Y—Dr. Kirxs 
FORENSIC MEDICINE—Dr. Brack 
MIDWIFERY, &.—Dr. Wr 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY- Mr. M‘ Wunrysxre 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY—Mr. Strexnovses 
HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The 
and relief is afforded to nearly 90,000 patients annually r 
in-patients are visited daily by the physicians und surgeons 
Clinical Lectures are delivered weekly on the medical 


HOSP ITAL 
WINTER SESSIoN 
an Introduc tory Ad 


Ha 


Hospital contains 659 } 


ASey 





by Dr. Burrows and Dr. Farre ; on the surgical 
Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr ¥ 

diseases of women, by Dr. West The ov itients are at 
tended daily by the assistant-physicians and assistants 


geons. 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT War 
Students can reside within the Hospital w 
rules of the Collegiate system estal 










of the Treasurer and a Committ 
tal. Some A. teachers an 
with the hospital also receiv 


e stud with them 
PRIZES, & 





s¢ HOLANSHIPS f the win 
session, examinations will be he holarships, of 
the value of 45/. fora year. The : 
for prizes and certificates of me: it wil 
time 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. } 
any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers, or at g 


Anatomical Museum or Library 


ood 





























h Augt 5 
Notice is hereby given that sealed Tenders (marked ont 
outside tender for Horses “ be received at this offi . 
wv before 11 lock, Monpa 4 ’ tot I 
tor-Ge era f¢ ntra s ! ny i iY uw 
to contract for ng t y 
giving three m writing, at any per 
the expiration of the fi ir, to provide thirty-eight pa 
of well-conditic ci ses, W . 
ind serviceable iriv very tw . 
for the performance ! vy Ww in t var s D 
n 1 Arse W 
nw t ! “ 
h 1e Stor On 
p same 
st be key w \ 
‘ st ter ‘ Y 
i 1 
t good condt t s \ 
{ the regula s of ( I 
ex ti by t I 
i n¢ 
I 
f oft th that y n 
tion. b " tl of ‘ 
Direct ( f I M 


MILNER HOLDF: AST AND 
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TING SAFES ting 
Patents 7 8 
powd } f " ‘ V 8 
s secure I s ngest, ] Cl . 
xtant 
MILNER’S PHCENIX (2 SAFE WORKS, LIVE 
POO! t plete a \ 8 
1 s und 8, I s I ) ‘ 
Moorgate Street, City. ¢ f 
\? MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
a MEDICINI For I st ) eps ( 8 
tion, Nervot Ki is Liv ( ts, ( Ast 
} s, Consumpt und D 
DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARA 
rooDp ves fifty t s s st ir ‘ ] . 
ve ¢ neir « sO s fla 
y, di h aly he 
nervous fness, n he h 
pa " t ha v 
! irities pov 
scro‘ful ima Pr 
ness dur , , 
spasms t 
— 
rs h t s i v 
nor d sions, vertig x 
lancholy indle fea 
] Barry Co. 77, 1 < 
A w out of 5 s 
Cure N 71, of dyapeps ) l Ht N 
LORD STEWART DE DECIES Ilha v 
ble benefit from Du Barry's Ke ta A il 
consider t ve i t t 
publica 
rEWA ECTES 
From t N i ASTLES 
Cu 
Rosstrevor, County of Down,! t D> r 
ritt DOWAGER COUNTESS ¢ CASTLESTUAS 
feels induced, in the interest of fer t 
that Du B 5 OXce it Rev I 
he after all medicines had f ‘ 
! ryvous ! it 
Food deserves t fi 
sidered a real blessing. | ‘ 
Cure No. 49,8 y 
dyspe nervy } ' fi 
ency s,s s 
been r v Du barry’s ex 
Maria lily, W U \ 
In sters, 1 red 
pe efine ( 
The 1 12 ca f 
order 
Barry, Du Barry, and ¢ 73 s T 
’ 1 ( pur s ! lajes 
( ! h § i s 
Chea 8, ( ' 4 ] s Str 
Cross i, Upper 1 Stre Oxf S 


II' OLLOW AY’ S 


ILLS effectual i 
ter from Mr 


OINTMENT and 





1 
incurable After all 
h to try your medici 
has now ent 
dicine Vendors thro 
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2 SECRETAR Y or TU- 


—— PRIVATE 





5 ! 
. 4 Gentleman, W hose Sons are about to leave 
7oR— of recommending their lat« Tutor in 
~ very dea pus te. : 
“ f Private Secretary or Tutor 1 post for which 
y qualified by his integrity f characts and 
ly qual He is a good Classical Scholar, well 
£ a nts, and possesses an extensive acc mes 
versed im a L wnguages, French and German particularly 
with M eH W w. of Monar Inverness 
A 


epee 


is genuine but that which 


particularly re 
b none 
- ¥ on the back of each bot 


{ am Lazet 
W many years 


—_ label used so 
Edwards Street, P 
ESTION and NUMEROUS DIS. 


are radix y 


t + 


Euizs 
NDIG 
” Ans from it 


springing 


~ PILLS, which thoroughly purify 
Kaye . . the healthy action of ¢t live 
the | Sold throughout the I 
stome esale Depot, 22, Breads 





ii Pa ADY-M ADE LINE N. 





I Messrs. CHRISTIOS b licit an ins 
1 carefully -selectec C1 st 
at COTTON, BALBRIGGAN LISLE THREAD, and 
srEEY ils very description of Ur 
br Lk eer ‘1s and fashi Ladies’ Wed ; 
rnis i superior style at mod € 
cer wee Hebe rae = sve thes } 
LECTURE on the BIRTH, PARENT- 
1 EDUCATION fa WATCH y 
AGI , —° 
red by Mi Ken " s 
t f i nd 
i re] ive 
t t next w w here 





prom FRANCE, GE r eM. ANY, or in 


ENGLAND, the best Ma 
: he const fthe f wing 
i EMPEROR $ REDINGOT} the ew gz t of the 


1son 
NICOLL'S PALETOT, One and Tw 
ED SLEEVE CAPE, ( 





HE 

t Eva 
NICOLL'S Gl WEA TROUSERS AND {AL} NEA 

WAISTCOATS 
STIMATES for MILITARY I rss 
ACCREDIT AGENTS in parts 

ve and er first s i 
hat t y inv y 


f Med I 
1 rA H i 
As \ 

Ih i i 
\ I 
( . A \ I . 
I \ t 

nd eff I 

b A r 


LETTERS 1 ENT 


LEVER TRUSS 


PTUR Y ROYVAT 


MO. -M AIN 





tive invent the t t t of 
NIA. 1 se st spring ] 
y t juisit powe 5 
NO MAIN-PAD ind PATENT LEVER fitti ‘“ 
1 closeness that it nnot be de te and y 
7 sleep. A descriptive ¢ y 
e Truss (whichca tfail to fit) forw 
umferer (the t dy, two inche ! 
the M: nuf , Mr. WHI Pe 
RLASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
ARICOSE VEIN s f WEAK 
NESS SWELLING f the LEGS, SPRAI> X rhe 
porous, light in texture, and inex] v wh 
y stocking. Price 
MANUFACTORY, 22 ri ADI 


THE WISDOM AND POI 


THE ANCIENT HEBREWS 


rkRY Ol] 











evident to me, tha 
ngs, tl fl of G W i tt 
y it to a cor ‘ 
rtr 
na “ i 
a : mode \ ea 
‘ who have v 
s have nw | 
of tl “ i 
xt a 
t \ ‘ n 
i $s, eV nce 
a f s t 
ve might ft f my \ v they 
isé from xt of Uil- 
P / re 
Now 1 ha we 
Ts 6d 
~ n: Hotyoake and Co. 147, I S 
¢ lished, New and Cl caper 8 1s.; 
t. for 





Te SCIENCE ‘OF LIF E; or How to 


and What to Live for: wi mple Rules for 
_ n, and Self- ane rement; together with 
- atin for securing Health, Longevity, and that 


iness only attainable through the judicious 












2 of a well-regulated course of life. By a 

hysician, 
sant m: SuERwoop and Co. 23, Paternoster Row; 
ay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and 





all Bockeatie 
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THE PECTATOR. 





The admirers of 





SEAT OF WAR. 


THE CRIMEA, THE 


EAST, 


Price 56s, 


by the WAR IN THE 
THE WORLD. 


Edinburgh: A 


) ry ‘ 
BALTI 
and all the Places, even those of minor importance, 


are contained in 


and C, BI 


TURKEY. RUSSLA. 
to which attention is now directed 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 


ACK; and all B 


»k sellers 





NEW AND 


CHOICE 


BOOKS 


ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
By every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum. 


The preference is given to works of History, 
; Best works of Fiction are also freely added. 


Travel. Th 


Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and 





BOOK SOCIETIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS 
Prospectuses may t 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Ox s t. Le 
an ( St Manche 
ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND DEAN AND 8S s List j 
FAMILIES 


C—-- ACCURATE 
13 in Series ! ratt 





( menci Ea I 
wn t eP rin 
t G I fulne is I I 
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( I diff I ( 
History 
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I Ss ul I I \ 
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hewtse HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
WALI ( ! I 
I M ( l I 

\V Q i 


— HISTORY OF GREECI 
Ait t ! \ t us her ] t 


i appro t 
With Q tior $ Map, a ( ul Ta 
and Index I th Thousand 
\ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
( accepted English and I ign Aut riti LD) 
Arnold, Niebul Keighth Macphe Smith, & 
With Question s.Gd. Map of the } Chrot 
al I il l I 
I aithful 
apte y I 
t hest s have t 


CO 3 bn HISTORY of RELAND, 


I t I I ¢ Mar 
Chrot Fabl and Index With Questions, 
(102s buna HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
ind. Platea, M ( al Tabl 
and Inde Iwelfth 1 With Questior ; 
het HISTOR of FRANCE, 
2s. t I ites, Map ( 
Table and Index. 1 irteenth 1 isa New Editi 


W Q 


YVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENG- 
4 LAND With Quest t ( ‘ 
ted to t Junior Cl I ( 


P els wed; or ls. 6d t M 
Te: : AY GR AMMAR or the Elk 

t Gramma oe ry 1 
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ee ind MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
/OGRAPHY By Miss SARGEA A Cor 
panion Corner’s Play Gram l ew 
or ls. Gd. cloth 
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capacity I gelical Ma 


‘CRIPTUR AL HISTORY SIMPLI- 
\ FIED. By Dr. J LL.D 1 Miss ¢ 


NER. Price 3s. 6d. in a clear type, royal 15 


juainted witt 
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This book has been published to t the place of 
Dr. Watts’s School-Book on this subject The new 
hts which later years have thrown on Sacr 


i J accuracies in the D« 


ving discovered ind 
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hav 
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HISTORIES. 


bess BUTLER’S GUIDE to 





USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; tain 
form of an casy Catechisn nplete Series of th 
N t Useful Informat r vected with 
the Art Sciences, and tl P} t ia Nature. 
I th Edition, ls. 6d, cloth 
(> ARLES BUTLE R'S Gl IDE to GEO- 
GRAPHY A New and Con D { 
Five Great Divi I of the Globe; th Natural 
Mine i Veget ePr t nd the cl 
their Inha ‘ New 1 I 
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rHE TARIFFS OF ALL NATIONS 
Now it 
\ COLLECTION 01 rHE CUSTOMS 
j rARIFFS OF ALL NATIONS based u 
V i. 1 


Ira ation of the Work by ¥ BNER Augme 

















By ¢ N. Ne M.I 
Mr. Newd after va attemy to ind 
nent t xtend a 1 re at 
tatistics, has I f ted and pu 
he t ffs of various nation lemption 
i t i Common 
s 
\ t nerci t ations s | 
1 t by M New gat the 
\ f North W arwickshi nsis fa 
the ¢ yn lariff f all Nat " ig 
! 1 of last year, and arra 
t vork plied Pru an Gov 
$52 M. Otto Hu 7 ( i 
Jouxn Murray, Ss t 
ibli Svo. pri 2s. Od 
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HE HARMONIC LAW OF NATURI 
APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 








D. R. Hay, F.R.S.E. 
rhis treatis read at a meeting of tl Royal I 
s ite ish Architect has already excited con 
: erest in tl professio Mr. Hay’s plat 
: fa ies of arguments to prove that ther 
ur ‘ 
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t y i 
Creator 
N 
the H 
Beauty,’ ! ire 
f ( y 
Or 
prai 
ri = 
thedral i of 
I} t f 
By beauty already so profusely illustrated and 





theory which Mr 
lumes is not only 


lemonstrated by Mr. Hay rhe 

Hay has propounded in so many v« 
splendid contribution towards a science of 

first time in the 


esthetic 
history of 





proportions, but, for the 
art, pr wes the possibility, and lays the foundations of 
such a science To those who are not acquainted with 


the facts these expressions will sound hyperbolical, 
but they are most true.”— Daily News, March 29, 1855 
Wititam Biack woop and Sons, E dinburgh & London 
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\ R. DANBY SEYMOUR’S WORK 
B ON THE SEA OF AZOF IS NOW READY, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, price 6d. 


A a ct ace SB wT OS. 
By a Poet of the People. 


E. Cuvrton, Library, 26, Holles Street. 


rol. 8vo. price lés. cl ro 

HE PR ING IPLES of PSY ‘CHOLOGY. 
By Herpert Spencer, Author of “* Social Statics.” 
London: Lonomay, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS. 


HE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
On Friday next, in 16mo. price One Shilling, 
VISIT to the VAUDOIS of PIED- 
MONT. By Epwarp Barnes. Forming Part 
88 of the TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 








| 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, GRFEN, and Lonomans. 








In 8vo. . price 1s. each, or 2s. together, 


HE CHIEF TENSES of the GREEK 


and LATIN IRREGULAR VERBS, Tabularly ! 


Arranged. By the Rev. J. D. Cornis, M.A. Head 
Master of Broinsgrove Grammar School. 
London : Loncman, Brown, and Co. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. c loth, 
HE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. 
Tuackeray. With Illustrations by Ricuarp 
Dorte. 
BRADBURY and Evans, ll, Bouverie Street. 
HE FER NS of G R EAT. BR ITAIN 
NATURE-PRINTED (LIFE SIZE.) Parts I. to 
V. of this splendid work may still be had, price 6s. each. 
___ Brapav ry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day is published, price 6d. 
N THE CAUSES OF THE DEFECTS 
EXISTING IN OUR ARMY, AND IN OUR 
MILITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 
London: Hamitroyx, Apams, & Co. Paternoster Row; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


MILITARY SURGERY. 
Just published, ~ . a. Illustrated, the Fifth 


on of 


UTLINES oF “MILITARY SUR- | 


_GERY. By Professor Sir Grorck BaLincatu. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuarirs BLack; London: 
ONGMAN and Co. 


) 





his day is published, post 8vo. price 2s. 
r SHE SUBJECTIVE LOGIC of HEGEL. 
Translated by H. Stomay, Dr., and J. Watoy. 
Revised by a Graduate of Oxford. To which are added, 
some Remarks by H. 8. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 





Boun’s Britisn Ciassics ror SEPTEMBER. 
(Dovub.e Issve. 
RvREEs WORKS, Volume IV. con- 
taining his Report on the Affairs of India, and 
Articles of Charge against Warren Hastings. Post 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bouy, York Street, Cove nt Gs arden, 


Boun's Crassicat L Liprany FOR SEPTEMBER. 

ICERO ON ORATORY AND ORA- 

TORS, literally Translated by the Rev. J. S. War- 
son, M.A. with General Index. Post 8vo. cloth. is. 


*,* This volume completes the Classical Library edi- | 


tion of Cicero. 


Hewry G. Boun , York Street, Covent Garden. 


LASSICS POR SEPTEMBER. 
OUBLE Isst 


\IBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, com- 


rf plete and unabridged, with variorum Notes, in- 
cluding, in addition to all the Author’s own, those of 
Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, and other 
foreign scholars. Edited by an English Churchman. 
Complete in seven volumes. Vol. 7, with a very elabo- 
rate Index. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 








Boun’s Burris 


*,* This volume has been delayed on account of the 


laborious Index. 
Hewry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NAV .s FORTRESSES OF SWEABORG | 
ND HELSINGFORS. 
This day, Third Edition, in post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
\ R. SCOTT’S BALTIC SEA, &e. 
Describes Sweaborg and Helsingfors and their 
Fortifications, Abo, Revel, and Cronstadt, &c. &c. 
London: Ricnarp Bentiry, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, in 8vo. with Plans, lbs. 

yy FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLE 

OF THE WORLD, from MARATHON TO 
WATERLOO. By Professor Creasy, Professor of 
History at University College, London. 

* It is as the philosopher of history, not as the base 
chronicler or military reporter, that Mr. Creasy has 
established his reputation.” —John Bull. 

London: Ricwarp Brnrvey, Publisher in Ordinary 

to her Majesty. 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN 

LITERATURE. 

Just ready, Vol. VIII. price 3s. 6d. 
YECOLLECTIONS OF RUSSIA 
\ DURING THIRTY-THREE YEARS’ 

CE. 





RESIDEN 
By a German Nob leman. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas Constabie and Co. 


oa: Hamitron, Apams, and Co. 


On the 28th will be published, post 8vo. cloth, 

HE WAR IN THE EAST. 

From the Year 1853 till July 1855. An Historico- 
Critical Sketch of the Campaigns on the Danube, in 
Asia, and in the Crimea. With a Glance at the pro- 
bable Contingencies of the Next Campaign. By Gene- 
ral Groner Kuarxa, Author of “ Memoirs of the Wa 
of Independence in Hungary,” &e. Translated from 
the Original Manuscript by Lieutenant-Colonel Mrp- 
MYANSZKY. 

London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


TOTICE.—BURKE’S LANDED 
i GENTRY. Part 1. price 10s. 6d. is now ready, 
of the New and Improved Edition, to be completed in 
a single volume, uniform with the Peerage, divided 
into Four Parts. To be had by order of any Bookseller, 


or of the Publishers, Hurst and Brackett, free of 
postage, on receipt of a post-office order for the amount 


10s. 6d. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. bound, 


\ EMOIRS OF LIEUT. BELLOT; 


with his Journal of a Voyage in the Polar Seas, 
in Search of Sir John Franklin. 
Also now ready, in 3 vols. 
\ Y TRAVELS; or an Unsentimental 
i Journey through France, Switzerland, and Italy. 
By Captain CHamier. 
Hurst and Briackertt, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Coisurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post Svo. 


1 E WABASH; or Adventures of 


an English Gentleman's Family in the Interior of 


America. By J. R. Beste, Esq. 

“Mr. Beste is one of the most instructive and in- 
teresting of American travellers. In his sensible and 
entertaining narrative, which we hope will become as 
popular as it deserves to be, we find a picture of the 
country and the people more familiar and more graphic 
than any which we have met with elsewhere.”— Morn- 
ing Post. 

Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to Hg 

CoLuurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


This day is published, NI 3 vol 
ypes TROLLOPE'S NEW “NOV EL, 
pt **GERTRUDE, OR FAMILY PRIDE.” 

Also, now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
\ OMAN’S DEVOTION. 
*A remarkable novel, both for the construction 
of the story and the depth and accuracy of its delinea- 
tion of characters.” — Daily News. 
“An unusual degree of talent is displayed in this 
work.” —-Sun. 
Hurst and Biac KETT, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry CoLBpuRn , 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


NE W TALE OF EASTERN LIFE. 
This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6¢. 
th ATHERINE;; or the Egyptian Slave in 


ang By W. J. Beamont, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 








College, Cambridge, late Principal of the Eng slish Col- | 


ve it ve rusalem, 
Cambridge: Macmintan and Co. London: Bett and 
Davy, 186, Fleet Street. 

The Second Edition of Mr. Kingsley’s New Book for 
the Sea-side is published this day, in feap. 8vo. cloth. 
With a Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 

‘LAUCUS; or Wonders of the Shore. 

I By Cuanies Kinosiey, Author of ** Westward 

: MacmILtan and Co. Loridon: Beri and 
Darpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


MR. WESTCOTT’S NEW WORK. 
This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


GENERAL SURVEY of the HIS- 





4 TORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTA- | 


MENT DURING the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
By Brooke Foss Werstcorr, M.A. Assistant-Master 
of Harrow School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
*.* This is Part of a Series of Theological Manuals 
now in Progress. 
Cambridge: MacmiLtan and Co. London: Brett and 
Da.py, 186, Fleet Street. 
MONT BLANC AND CHAMOUNI, 
Just published, price 5s. with Maps, 





i ber TOUR OF MONT BLANC AND | 


OF MONTE ROSA. By James D. Forpes, 
D.C.L. Author of ** Norway and its Glaciers,” &c. 
** An admirable edition, and the Map of the Mer de 
Glace most correct and valuable.”—ALbrERT SMITH. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuartes Biack ; London: 
Loneoman and Co. 


NORWAY AND ITS GL ACIERS. 

In royal 8vo. Illustrated, price 21s 
NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS, 
1 VISITED IN 1851. 

Followed by Journals of Excursions in the High Alps 
of D auphine, Berne, and Savoy. By James D. Fornes, 
D.C.L. F.R.S. &e. &e. 

“ This is one of those books which we need not blush 
to present to foreign philosophers and men of learning 
as a specimen of the literature of science in England.” 
— Eraminer. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack; London: LonomMan 

and Co. 











Foolscap 8vo. 


ECTURES READ ata ‘MECHANICS’ 

4 INSTITUTE in the COUNTRY. By Cuartes 
Barnvurst, Esq. 
By the same Author, 

LETTERS toa NIECE. 3s. 6d. 
A NEW INTRODUCTION to LOGIC. 1s, 
SELECTIONS from DRYDEN. 4s. 6d. 
SELECT POEMS of PRIOR and SWIFT. 3s, 
_Lon don: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West St 





R Svo. price 9s 
A LON [DON R’S WALK TO THE 
: AND’ S END, 
and a Visit to the Scilly Ieles. 
sy Warren Wuire. 
Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hall's 
Series of Original Works. 

“It is abook to praise without grudging or qualifica- 

tion. .... We take leave of this beok with regret, 





and offer our thanks to the author for the pleasure it | 


has given us.”’— Globe. 
‘A charming book.’’— — iit rary Gazette 


Post ees ». price 2 108. 6d. 
T H E a,» @& VR E; 
or Biography of a Museum. 
By Baye Sr. Joun, 
Author of “Purple Tints of Pari ' 5 ° ae ars’ 
Residence in a Levantine | amily,” & 
London: Cuarman and Hat, 193, Pice vadilly. 
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beautiful objects in the Paris Exhibit ion 
Steel Engravings— 
Dogana, Venice,” 
Ganges,” from the 
Private Collection of the Ques en: 
the South of France,” 


non Gallery. 
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at the Beaux 
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* British Artists, 
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STRICKLAND. 


Volumes I. to V. 
with the * Lives of the 
same Author, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes, 
price 10s. 6d. each, 

Witi1amM Biackwoop and Sons, 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN &., 
This day is published, the E irst Vol 


TORKS 

Edited by his Son-in-law, 

} Containing Vol. I. 
lo be completed in four vol 


To be published in Quarterly Volumes 


Wittram BLackwoop and Sons, 


On the Ist of Septemb« r 1855 will be 


One Shilling, 


Browne (Phiz), 


| ARRY COV E R DAL E’S COUR TSee, 
AND ALL 

how this misguided young man ft ll from th ) 
good fellowship and (in)sobriety ; how for his sigs h 
was condemned to—Matrimony ; 
tailed account of his suffering gs in th at state 
By Frank E. 
le gh, "«* Lewis Arundel,” &e. 

Virtus, Hatt, « , 


ARAGO'S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s cloth, 


\ ETEOROLOG ICAL 


age ! 


Francis 
Baron Humpo.pr. 


V.P.R.S 


Contests : Thunder 
Elmo; Geography 
Animal Electricity ; 


Borealis. 


London: LonemMaAn, 
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A Journal devoted to the Graphic Arts, 
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by Jonn Ruskiy, 4 
tinguished Writers. 
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1855, pages 416. 


This journal is reg 
by direct mail Subscriptions received by th 
pean Agents, Messrs. 
Row, Row, London. 
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DEVON and CORNWALL, 

and ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Edinburgh: A. and C, 
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BOOKS AND T 
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| London: Smiru and Sow, 
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Mahometanism in the 
The System of Purchase in the 
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